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Nomser XI. 


Voitume I. 





OUR ENGRAVINGS. 
By way of pictorial preface to this number of the Dollar 
Magazine, the reader has three views—one of Boston Com- 
mon, one of the Residence of Washington Irving, at Tar- 
rytown, N. Y., and one of the University of the City of 
New York. ‘The first two of these have a historical and 
legendary interest, the last is a building of modern erection, 
but destined, we trust, to throw a long shadow on the past 
from a distant future. 

The title for their magnificent park, which the Bosto- 
nians still insist upon, is primitive and puritan. Until re- 
cently, Boston Common was surrounded with a wooden 
rai! fence; and on the upper rail it was that the young- 
sters seated themselves, with curious and consummate abi- 
lity at balancing ; to watch the movements of the citizen 

/ soldiers, or to look with an eye of keen relish over the va- 
ried sports and pastimes which marked the field upon 
“ Election Day,” the ‘ Glorious Fourth,” and other public 
occasions. The seductive mixture denominated “ egg- 
nogg,” and the less elaborate cumpound known as milk 
punch, sometimes made boys of adolescent growth find it 
rather difficult to “‘ keep the fence ;” and it was an ad- 
mitted rule that when one could no longer maintain his seat, 
he need imbibe no more. 

The ‘*Common” was originally used as pasturage for 
cattle, and down to within the date of the writer’s recollec. 
tion, a portion of the income of the then town of Boston, 
was derived from the price paid for the privilege of grazing 
kine upon the public grounds. But refinement banished 
the cattle, and under the city government, a stricter po- 
lice has abolished the booths on public days. No “ ardent” 
and no beverage of which ardent is a component, can be 
bought near the Common upon a holiday ; and the few 
tables and carts at which are vended eatables, contain only 
fruits and cakes of the most * unsophisticated nature.” 

The area enclosed by the iron paling, 1s large enough to 
take in the “ Park” in New York, about six times. The 
surface is not level, but divers'fied with knoll and depression, 
and on one side has a rise of some ten or fifteen feet above 
the other. There are no buildings of any des¢ription in the 
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pose, as by the terms of the will ef the citizen who many 
years since bequeathed the ‘‘ Common” to the town of Bos- 
ton, the diversion of it, or any part of it, from ‘its original 
design, causes it to revert to his heirs. The moderu and 
substantial iren fence which the liberality of the city has 
placed about it, aided by voluntary contributions, has much 
improved its appearance, and rendered it more than ever a 
feature of the beautiful portion of the city in which it is si- 
tuated. 

The next view in our gallery is one of the residence of 
Washington Irving at Tarrytown. Itis ar old Dutch 
house, and stands upon classic ground of the revolution ; 
aniong its ‘‘ surroundings” (as Miss Sedgwick says,) the 
place where Andre was captured being included. It was 
among such scenes as this that Diedrich Knickerbocker be. 
came impregnated with the afflatus which inspired his his. 
We do not say that he in- 
haled the spirit, for Diedrich always seemed to us too com. 
fortable a mortal to take the trouble of inhalation. Like 
his heroes, his lungs “must have breathed themselves.” 
There is an ait of perfect ease and graceful supineness—un- 
conscious writing—if one may so speak, over the graceful 
pages of Irving, which harmonises wonderfully with the as- 
pect of his residence. Long may he there enjoy his well. 
earned ease and dignity; and when he dies, men will re. 
member that that house was the residence of Irving. 

And now for the University. We trust that it may 
prove in literature a Hercules, for the serpent of commer. 
cial revulsion had nearly killed it in the cradle. Con. 
ceived at a period when men projected under guidance of de. 
sire of eclat instead of prudence in expenditure, there was 
a time when the friends of the institution feared that the en- 
terprise would meet a most Jame and impotent conclusion.— 
But the pride of the Commercial Emporium requires only 
that the objects presented for its support shall be wor- 
thy, and they will then be heartily cherished, at whatever 
cost. The friends of the University have made immense, 
and, we are glad to say, successful efforts to put the Insti- 
tution in a position to stand upon its own merits; and well 
does it now justify the prophecy of its founders. In all es. 
sentials, and in many less imperative but still useful particu. 


enclusure, nor can the ground be turned to any other pur- | lars, it is now what the University of the City of New York 
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should be ; and as it goes on from strength to strength, its 
future success is placed beyond all peradventure. An 
ormament te the city in its architectural construction, it is 
no less an honor by its standing and literary influence. 





WRITTEN FOR THE DOLLAR MAGAZINE. 
TWILIGHT REVERIES. 
I, 

I love to wander forth alone, 
At twilight’s still hour, 

When holier thoughts within the soul, 
Assert their magic power ; 

And ’mid the gathering shades, that robe 
Some far sequestered glen, 

Forget the care, the noise, the strife, 
That chill the haunts of men: 

’Tis then the chains are thrown aside, 
Which bind the spirit’s wing, 

As Winter’s icy bands give way, 
Before the breath of Spring. 


II. 

“I love to watch the parting beam, 
That quivers on the hill, 

Now melting o’er the mountain cliff, 
Now sparkling in the rill ; 

While softly sweet the evening wind, 
Doth carol forth a lay, 

A sad and plaintive requiem, 
Sung for the dying day. 

And by the banks of yonder brook, 
Amid the willow grove, 

The robin chants his nvyal strain, 
The vesper song of love. 


* * * * * : * ad * 


Ill. 

The shadows grim are stealing fast, 
Across the valley now, 

And night doth flap his raven wing, 
Athwart the mountain’s brow. 

Bright lamps are lit up silently, 
Within the “ upper deep,” 

As if to light the dreamy halle, 
Within the courts of sleep. 

Ye stars! to fancy’s ear ye sing, 
As on Creation’s morn,— 

Your music chimes as sweetly now, 
As when the Lamb was born. 

IV. 

The world is dark; but o’er the soul 
There flows a stream of light, 

Revealing now the saddened lines, 
And now the visions bright— 

Of darling hopes, whose flowers yet 
Preserve their pristine bloom, 

And rob Life’s dreary pilgrimage 
Of half its woes and gloom, 

But there are hopes which Time hag chilled, 
Hopes cherished to deceive, 





Which roughly swept the heart-strings o’er, 
And left the soul to grieve. 


Vv. 

The world is dark, its cares oppress, 
Its hopes oft bloom to die, 

Too soon we drain the bitter cup— 
Life’s mingled misery ; 

But when the soul can soar above 
Its atmosphere of woe, 

A glimpse of heaven will dry those tears, 
Which fain would often flow. 

There is a light that ever streams 
Upon the spirit’s gloom, 

It is the star which wise men saw— 
The light beyond the tomb. 


VI. 

As when rial voyagers, 
Far in the depths of blue, 

Look down from out their balloon skiffs, 
The distant earth to view; 

The reugh and shadowy forest-tops— 
The vale—the dell are seen, 

All mingled into one bright lawn, 
Like Eden fair and green,— 

So darkest lines which shade the soul, 
All fade when seen afar— 

The globe so dark in distant stars, 
Seems but a sister star. 


VII. 
The pall-like veil of Nature’s Night, 
May wrap the earth and skies, 
But curtaining shades shall fade away 
When morrow’s sun shall rise; 
Drear is the earth, when o’er its face 
Sweeps Winter’s frosty wing ; 
Yet torpid nature leaps from sleep, 
When breathes the voice of Spring. 
The heart in sadness long may weep, 
But glorious hopes are given 
That tired wanderers here below 
Shall find a home in heaven. 
LANEsSBORO’, Mass., Aug., 1841. 
LAW. 


BY REV. GEORGE CRABBE. 


Like some vast flood, unbounded, fierce, and strong, 
His nature leads ungovern’d man along; 

Like mighty bulwarks made to stem that tide, 
The laws are formed and placed on every : ide ; 
Whene’er it breaks the bounds by these decreed, 
New statutes rise, and stronger laws succeed ; 
More and more gentle grows the dying stream, 
More and more strong the rising bulwarks seem ; 
Till, like a miner working sure and slow, 
Luxury creeps on, and ruins all below; 

The basis sinks, the ample piles decay, 


The stately fabric shakes and falls away; 
Primeval want and ignorance come on, 


But freedom, that exalts the savage state, is gone, 


C.N.E. 
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From Cruikshank’s Omnibus. 


OUR NEW COOKS! 


‘* Foo many cooks’”’—‘‘ the proverb’s something musty.”’ 


We have just had another new Cook; but too sure I am 
that, like the whole tribe of Cooks that enter our family, 
she will never pass the boundaries of the cognomen * New 
Cook.” All our Cooks have been new. ‘The oldest one we 
have ever had, in my remembrance, was a prodigy of a 
month’s service in our kitchen; and although it must be 
confessed that, even during that period, she was twice 
threatened or warned by my mother, her long stay was as- 
tonishing to us all. Compared with her predecessors she 
was quite a fixture in the house. 

It would take up “too much room in the Omnibus,” to 
detail one half of the discrepancies of our Cooks. The great 
Cook who circumnavigated the globe—who traversed seas 
remote, and explored lands unknown, found ne such curiosi- 
ties among the monsters of the great deep, or the uncivili- 
zed eecentrics on shore. One, as my maiden aunt delicately 
observes, becomes quite “ inebriated’—off she goes; an- 
other has “ followers’”—off she goes; another increases her 
“kitchen stuff” at the expense of the fat of the meat, which 
she cuts off to a nicety (and my father is particularly fond 


of fat)—off she goes; another cannot cook a potato—off | 


she goes; another forms a clandestine match with the but- 
ler after a week’s intimacy—off she goes—he too falling a 
victim and losing his place. 

When I say that my mother seldom looks over the first 





at dinner. On entering the dining-room, I observed my mo. 
ther gently start, as her eye encountered a great number of 
large dishes round the table. She, however, suppressed her 
astonishment, took her place at the head of the table, (my 
father never carved), said grace, and was sinking slowly 
into her chair as the servant raised the first cover. Mv mo. 
ther instantiy started up, exclaiming, in a tone of alarm, 
and with turned-up eyes, 

“* Mercy onus! the leg of mutton!” 

All eyes turned in a moment upon the uncovered mutton, 
and then on my agitated mother. The servant, after a 
pause, laid his hand on the second cover, upon which my 
mother had bent her looks. Up went the cover amid curl- 
ing wreaths of steam. 

‘“* Good gracious ! look at the sirloin!” cried my msether. 

We all looked accordingly at the sirloin, but without dis- 
covering in it anything peculiarly different from other sir- 
loins. 

The removal of the next cover exhibited the round of 
beef—another exclamation from my mother. We now all 
commenced staring, first, at the joints, then at my mother, 
and then at each other. We certainly began to think, when 
a fourth joint had appeared in view, that there was ‘* some- 
thing wrong.” A pause ensued—my father broke it. 

“In the name of wondcr,” said he, *‘ what’s the matter ?” 

“*O that new cook,” answered my mother with a groan. 

“What has she done ?” inquired my father. 

“ The whole week's marketing !” said my mother, sink- 
ing into her chair, for she had been standing all this time. 


; ae ‘Stupid woman,” continued my father, “send her off 
offence, I explain pretty clearly how it is that every week | ;, P ‘ ) ai. 


finds us with a new cook. On the day of their engagement 
my sanguine parent invariably tells us “she has found a 
treasure ;”” a cook with such a character—never drinks— 
no followers—so honest—can cook anything ;—such a 
woman for making ‘“‘ made up” (sometimes called French) 
~o shes, &c. ina few days this treasure of a cook turns out 
to be, without a single exception, the very worst we ever 
had to endure (for it rather singularly happens that each in 
succession is ‘“‘the very worst.”’)—‘‘Oh, that dreadful 
woman !’ is the cry. She boils what she should roast, and 
roasts what she should boil; she is a snuff-taker, and almost 





everything she cooks is supposed to savor of Lundyfoot or 
Prinec’s mixture. Off she goes before we find out a fair half | 


of her intolerable propensities, 


If it be but a chop to serve up, I like it served up ina | 


style that | can depend upon. Underdone or overdone is of | 
less consequence, so that 1 know beforehand, by experience | 
of the cook’s performances, how it will be done. But this 
continual succession of “ treasures” subjects us to a con. | 
tinual series of experiments. 

If we don’t settle soon, the office, so far as our family is 
concerned, will be in danger of abolition. Already has my 
distracted mother observed, on five different occasions, each 
time with deeper emphasis, “‘ I wish it were possible to do 
without a cook.” Yesterday, when this exclamation es- 
caped her, my father, who, excepting in a taste for fat, is a 
man of very philosophical notions, caught up the note, and 
said, deubtingly, “ My dear, do you consider it to be quite | 
necessary to have a dinner every day!” 

The last treasure we had, only cooked our dinner on one 
day! She must have been a practitioner in some wholesale 
cooking establishment; cook to an ordinaryon a grand 
scaie, where dinners for a hundred and forty were duly pre- 
pared. We had to dine on cold meat for a week after she 








left us. You must know, that on the first day of her in. 
stalment in office, the butcher had been directed (we lived 
a few miles from town, and at a distance from any market. | 
place) to send us a supply of animal food sufficient to last 
for about eight days. There were a leg of mutton—a sad- 
dle of mutton—a sirloin of beef—a round of beef, and va- 
rious small nick-nacks for side dishes. Well, my dear cre- 
dulous mother received the new cook as usual. She found 
her to be a most enormous treasure ; andshe can at this day 
make affidavit, if necessary, that she gave her the proper 
directions abuut the dinner. On the day the circumstance 





I am about to relate took place, we had merely the family 


nmediately.” 


“Did you ever hear of such a dreadful creature?” said 
my mother. ‘ Off she goes the first thing in the morning ;” 
and sure enough our new cook gave place to another new 
one the very next day. 


My chief object in taking a trip in the ‘* Omnibus,” is 
the hope of meeting somebody, in the course of its rounds, 
who may recommend to us some treasure of a cook, likely 
to suit my mother, and remain with her, say, fur a month or 
two; fur this changing once a week worries the life eut of 
me. You all know the proverb that speaks of too many 
cooks. How trucit is in our case! We want ene, instead 
of a multitude. 


I shall not mention the name of the personage who is 
proverbially said to ‘‘send cooks.” Perhaps we have al- 
ready had a protegee or two of his among our professors ; 
but a cook of anybody’s sending would be eagerly weleom. 
ed by me—so that she would but be a little steady, —y stop! 

Ww. S. 





List oF Premiers since 1820.—The following is a list 
vf the several noblemen and gentlemen who have held the 
high office of Prime Minister since the year 1820, according 
to the order of their succession to the Premiership, viz., the 
Earl of Liverpool (deceased), Viscount Goderich (now Earl 
of Ripon), Mr. Canning [deceased], the Dake of Welling- 


‘ton, Earl Grey, Viscount Melbourne, Sir Robert Peel, Vis- 


count Melbourne, and Sir Robert Peel once more, the latter 
gentleman being now installed, for the third time, at the 
head of the government of the Britishempire. ‘I bus it will 
be seen that the majority of the above Premiers were mem- 
bers of the house of Lords. Viscount Melbourne, has been 
made Prime Minister no less than three times—first in 1834, 
on the resignation of Earl Grey; second, in May, 1835, af- 
ter Sir R. Peel had been driven from office by the divisions 


on the Irish Appropriation clauses; and, thirdly, in May, 


1839, after the temporary resignation of the Whig Ministry, 
upon their defeat on the Jamaica bill. Sir R. Peel was first 
made Premier by his late Majesty King William the IV., in 
November, in 1834, and was entrusted by Queen Victoria 
with the formation ef the new government in May, 1839, 
which was, however, abruptly terminated by the return of 
the Whigs to office. It is now nearly seven years, since a 
Conservative administration was really installed in power, 
the Whigs having held office, with a very brief interregnum, 
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Sea-Lions.—In 1825, the Captain of the French corvette 
Victoria while at anchor in the bay of Tunis, bought of a 
moorish merchant two lion whelps, of the Mount Atlas 
breed. The whelps made themselves perfectly at home in 
their floating habitation ; they grew and became lions—sea- 
lions as they were. Without the tutorship of Van Amburg 
or Carter, they received an accomplished education, and 
were allowed to go entirely free ; length and breadth of the 
ship were equally at their disposal; they were docile, and 
beautifully tame ; they rolled and played like brothers with 


the cabin boys, and seemed to understand all that passed. | 


The strains of fife and tambour were nothing obscure to 
them. At the hour of review, they sat with quiet majesty at 
the side of the drum, and observed as the regiment defiled. 
One of their favourite customs was to run to the port-holes 
of the ship, wienever a strange boat hailed them. Their 
heads and yellow manes then jutted out like those of two 
Gergons, their eyes menaced and their jaws resembled two 
terrible chasms, that frighted the visitors. Once the men on 
board were wonderfully delighted at the panic they caused 
to an American commodore, who, when at the top of the 
ledder, found himself face to face with these singular mas. 
ters of ceremony. At this unexpected, appearance he leap- 
ed into his beat, ran the whole round of the vessel to get 
on the opposite side ; but there finding the same faces, con. 
tented himself with crying out, in a voice of concentrated 
anger, that he was ready to visit the commander, but refused 
to have anything to do with his sentinels. The commodore, 
thus having his self-importance wounded, complained to the 
admiral against the lions of the Victoria. They were en- 


chained ; their native ferocity regained its sway ; and they | 


were obliged to be thrust into a cage of iron. The unfor- 
tunate animals could not stomach this insulting treatment, 
a low melancholy succeeded to some days of furious rage, 
they fell ill, and soon after died, to the regret of the whole 
ship’s company.—Journal de la Flotte. 





CoronaTions.—In the western empire the use of corona- | 


tions began with Charlemagne; as the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople crowned the eastern emperors, so the Pope 
crowned the western. They were crowned with the silver 
crown at +ix-la-Chapelle as emperors of Germany, with the 
iron crown at Milan as kings of Italy, and with the gold 
crown at Rome. All the emperors, fifty-five in number, till 
the year 1558, were crowned at Aix; and in the cathedral of 
that city, the chair of white marble, plated with gold, upon 
which many cf them sat during the ceremony, is still pre- 
served. Of the second coronation there are not so many ex- 
amples. A great many, however, received the third coro- 
nation. Frederick III. was twice crowned at Rome, to sup- 
ply the omission of a coronation at Milan.—Campblell’s Life 
of Petrarch, 





Recire ror Genivs.—Mix up as well as youcan the frip. 
pery of Goldsmith with the filth of our modern Pindar, 
blend them with the turn-over collar of Byron, topping all 
with the pantile of Cobbett, and the costume will .ot be far 
wrong. flash up the metaphysics of Shelley and Hazlitt 
with the sentiment of Kirk White, and infuse a good squeeze 
of Tommy’s Anacreontics, and the conversation will do, if 
you ean bully like Johnson on an emergency. Be irregular 
in your hours, and fickle in your dict; mistake names, and 
forget faces, and if you are not booked a genius, you will be 
an eccentric; the imitation is nearly as good as the original, 
and will purchase all the necessaries, if not the luxuries 
of lite. N. B. A duel, a faux pas, asad aecident—or a 
trip in the Nassau balloon, well reported and well contra- 
dicted, cut doubly, are enormous adjuncts to genius. 





SLANDER AND VinpicaTion.—Vindication im some cases 
partukes of the same qualities that Homer ascribes to prayer. 
Slander, “ strong, and sound of wing. flies through the world, 
afflictiug men ;” but Vindication, lame, wrinkled, and imbe- 
cile, for ever seeking its object, and never obtaining it, follows 
aftr, only tv make the persen in whese behalf it is employed 
mere completely the scorn of mankind. The charge against 
him is heard by thousands, the vindication by few. Wher- 


ever Vindication comes, is not the first thing’ ‘tells of the 
unhappy subject of it, that his character has been tarnished, 
his integrity suspected—that base motives and vile actions 
have been imputed to him—that he has been scoffed at by 
some, reviled by others, and looked at askance by all? Yes ; 
the worst thing I would wish to my worst enemy is, that his 
character should be the subject of vindication. And what 
is the well-known disposition of mankind in this particular ? 
All love the scandal. It constitutes a tale that seizee upon 
| the curiosities of our species; it has something deep and 
obscure, and mysterious in it; it has been whispered from 
man to man and communicated by winks, and nods, and 
shrugs, the shaking of the head, and the speaking motion of 
| the finger. But Vindication is poor, and dry, and cold, and 
| repulsive. It rests in detections and distinctions, explana- 
| tions to be given te the meaning of a hundred phrases, and 
| the setting right whatever belongs to the circumstances of 
| time and place. What bystander will bend himself to the 
| drudgery of thoroughly appreciating it? Add to which, that 
| all men are endowed with the leveling principle, as with an 
| instinct. Scandal includes in it, as an element, that change 
| of fortune which is required by the critic from the writer of 
| an epic poem or a tragedy. The person respecting whom a 
scandal is propagated is of sufficient importance, at least 
in the eyes of the propagator and the listener, to be made a 
subject for censure. He is found, or he is erected into, an 
adequate centre of attack ; he is first set up as a statue to 
be gazed at, that he may afterwards be thrown down and 
broken to pieces, crumbled into dust, and made the prey of 
| all the winds of heaven.—Godwin’s Mandeville. 








“ A Srrimine Fact.”—(From an East India correspond- 
ent.)—“ In March last, as I was repairing to the native vil- 
lage of Bustom to survey a bridge which was thrown 
across the road, on my route from the station of Jellasore, 
on cressing the Soubunreeka river, my attention was attrac. 

ted to a number of human skeletons, which lay scattered in 
| various directions upon the white sands adjacent to the course 
of the stream. Upon inquiry I learned that these unfortu- 
nate relics were the remains of pilgrims, who were on their 
road to the great pagoda at Juggernaut, and had been 
drowned two evenings before by means of a ferry-boat sink- 
ing with them during a violent north-wester. On my ap- 
proaching several of these sad vestiges of mortality, I per- 
ceived that the fiesh had been completely devoured from 
the bones by Pariah dogs, vultures and other obscene anunals. 
The only portion of the several corpses I noticed that re- 
mained entire and untouched, were the bottoms of the feet 
and the insidesof the hands, and this extraordinary circum- 
stance immediately brought to my mind that remarkable 
passage recorded in the second book of Kings, relating to the 
death and ultimate fate of Jezebel, who was, as to her body, 
eaten of dogs, and nothing remained of her but the * palms 
of her hands and the soles of her feet.” The former narrative 
may afford a corroborative proof of the rooted antipathy that 
the dog has te prey upon the human hands and feet. Why 
such should be the case remainsa mystery.—London Times. 


ed 





A Bitter Pitt to Avutnors.—On a recent investiga- 
tion into the affairs of an extensive publishing concern, it 
was found that of one hundred and thirty works published by 
it in a given time, fifty had not paid their expenses. Out 
of the eighty that did pay, thirteen only arrived at a second 
edition ; but in most instances these second editions had not 
been profitable. In general, it has been estimated, that of 
the books published, a fourth do not pay their expenses ; and 
that only one in eight or ten can be reprinted with advan. 
tage. With respect to pamphlets, it has been affirmed that 
not one in fifty pays the expenses of its publication. 





Poverty has, in large cities, very different appearances. 
It is often concealed in splendor, and often in extravagance, 
It is the care of a very great part of mankind to conceal 
their indigence from the rest. They support themselves 
by temporary expedients, and every day is lost in contriving 





for to-morrow. 
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QUICK, OR YOU LOSE IT! 


BY BENJAMIN FIFERAIL 








Some people do every thing in a hurry—despite of the 
caution of the old Spanish proverb, to repeat which is unne- 
cessary, as the weather grows colder. They are quick at 
getting out of scrapes, and take to themselves a great deal of 
merit therefor: forgetting that if they had not been quick 
in getting in, there would not have existed the necessity for 
celerity in getting out. My friend Jack Jones—in letter 
superscriptions, John Jones, Esq.—is one of these fly away, 
hair trigger mortals, and his acts and ambulations, fits and 
starts, are like nothing in the world but a parching pea, or 
the pod of a touch-me-not. He gocs ever witha jerk, de- 
termines for the instant with precipitancy, and never looks 
an inch beyond his nose. Of some of his adventures, traits 
and characteristics I purpose to speak, if the reader like ; and 
if he don’t like, I see no way in which he can help himself, 
except to turn tu some other partof the paper. The editors, 
no coubt, consider themselves a vast deal cleverer than Ben 
Fiferail. That is their opinion—it may be, their mistake. 


Jack is a gentleman. Here might be introduced a critical 
essay upon the essential whats, (don’t print that “‘ essentials 
what,”) or to speak grammatically, the thats which make 
a gentleman up. But I can’t stop to philosophise or trace 
derivations. In these gentlemanly times, when all the news- 
papers are “* learning” that some “ gentlenaan” has been ar. 
rested for forgery, murder, theft, or some other little indis. 
cretion, he must be a poor devil indeed, to whom the 
world denies the small courtesy of writing himself a 
“gentleman.” Jack is not a poor devil—therefore is Jack 
a gentleman. He is married—and is doubly a gentleman, 
being the “ gentleman of the house” in the mouth of every 
mendicant who calls at his door. His maid of all work 
speaks of him invariably as a gentleman—for she would 
not demean herself to live in the house of one less than 
gentleman. Jack I have said is married. Farther and | 
more particularly, he is just three months married. Upon 
the manner in which this marriage happened, hangs the 
tale. 

People prompt in every thing else are often slow enough 
in coming to the matrimonial sticking point—the lubrication 
and application of the Hymenial court plaster, which, 
tongued by two mouths at once, binds two mortals, hard 
and fast—for better for worse—for richer for poorer. If 
Jack could have got married at a moment's notice, and just 
as the whim struck him, the parson would have touched 
his fee long before; but matrimony is one of those deeds 
which it is deemed essential to do with a long face, and 
with the show, at least, of deliberation. Now though the 
poet directs “ assume a virtue though you have it not,”— 
Jack never found time to read poetry, or candor to admit 
that in any case deliberation can bea virtue. On that point 
he is heretical. Many a time when he has passed a par- 
son’s door plate, with his intended on his arm, he would 
have darted in, on the impulse of the moment, and sum. 
moned the Reverend to make the twain one. Women are, 
however, fonderof form. She could not forego the invita. 





tions, the nuptial robes, comforts, and confections, the gos. 


© 


sip and man-t: rmenting consultations. He could not endure 
to commence any thing with so long a preface, and there 
for a year or two they rested. I have heard of a couple 
waiting twenty years and even longer—with which Jack’s 
two years were but a small fraction in comparison ; but what 
people talk about in so long a courtship it is impossible to 
conceive. If they pile up anticipations in all that long 
while, they must find themselves let down rather suddenly 
after the honey-moon is over—certes. 

It is harassing work to have an appointment with Jack 
Jones. He can’t remain still long enough to keep an ap- 
pointment, but the praises of punctuality are forever upon 
his lips. Agree to meet him at his office at a stated hour, 
or to receive him at your own, and the chances are that he 
will run about a whole day in pursuit of you, to anticipate 
the hour, and miss the meeting after all. He would be a 
good Yankee specimen, but for his want of method. Yan- 
kees are often—we may almost say always—hasty, but al- 
ways methodical. Ifa Yankee has an appointment an hour 
from his dining time, he will bolt bis dinner quick, but ne- 
ver be at rendezvous more than five minutes before the 
point of time. Jack, on the contrary, in such a case, 
would run back and forth six times at least, and miss the 
moment by thirty minutes in the end. 


Jack is never without a reason. He never acknowledges 
a blunder, and never makes a mistake. He turns as sud- 
denly as Essler can wheel on her Vto—and a politician 
could not eclipse him in sudden shifting. Let him for in. 
stance, make a purchase, for a specific purpose—and by 
carelessness procure a commodity directly opposite, it is all 
one to Jack. If it were possible for him to buy ice in mis. 
take for double-milled blankets, he would swear that it was 
all right—that he meant to have the ice all along; and the 
charter party which he had taken out for the North West 
Coast, he would change to New Orleans, and there ship his 
cargo. Fruitful in expedients, he prides himself upon that 
fertility ; though, as we have said already, it is only his 
abundance ef blunders that creates a need and provides a 
market for his myriads of inventions. 


Like a cat, let him fall as he may, he always alights upon 
his feet. Like a Mercury, he is ever ready for the wing. 
Like a stoic, (how unlike one in other particulars), he is 
never disconcerted. Like a lady, he walks in a bustle, eats 
ina bustle, rides in a bustle, and would, were it possible or 
convenient, sleep in a bustle. His dreams partake of his 
waking character. He never dreams of keeping still—but 
oftener wakes iu fright, from the fancy that he has 
been shot from a gun, and is traversing space with 
a velocity exceeding even his ideas of pleasurable lo- 
comotion. A great friend to rail roads is Jack Jones. 
He considers the invention as a progressive step in the 
march to the perfection of human skill; and whenever he 
thinks, he devotes more meditation to the possibility of con. 
triving some manner of taking in passengers without check. 
ing the speed of the train, than to any other earthly 
subject. 

Jack likes auctions. Bargains there, if not always 
struck quick, are done with the air of haste and business, 
the appearance of which elevates Jack Jones into his 
heaven of heavens. I hope it will not be considered a pro. 
fane treatment of a serious subject, if we tell the truth of 
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Mr. Jones’s appreciation of Heaven. 


represented-with wings! 
fant mind as the pictorial representation in which custom | 
has always clothed Gabriel ; and to convince him that these | 
winged features of the celestial beings are but a puetic 
figure, would be to make an infidel of him, past re- 
demption. 

To come back to earth. As I have said, Jack likes auc- 
tions. ‘‘ Going !” is music to ears. He likes to see things 
going, and has no idea of vitali ty ina state quiescent.— 
“* Going”—it would wake Jack from the deep sleep of one 
of the seven sleepers. ‘* Gone !” 1s the consummation—the 
clinching panegyric in his ears. 
always embraced in the “ good ’un to go.” 
fastest on the avenue. 
current time. 
master's spirit—and shoots ahead like a courier. 


comprehends his humor, If his dinner is spoiled—or his 


coffee bad—she has only to say it was prepared “in a hur- | 


ry,” and the atonement is complete and the excuse suffi 
cient. He has even excused a misfit made by his tailor, on 
the presentation of the same all sufficient plea. 


But Benjic—Benjie—you are getting into his habits— | 
darting hither and yon, while the reader is shouting “ Ques. | 


tion!” Let’s come thea to order. Jack likes auctions, and 
having said it once—twice—three times, we'll drop the 


hammer on farther digression. On a day three months 


since he visited Thomas Bell’s mart of vendue in Ann and. 


Fulton streets. He was in a hurry—not Tom but Jack— 


though Tom was doing his prettiest to make people think | 


him in the greatest haste possible— 
“ Going—going— 
Isthere a man with soul so dead 


As never to himself hathsaid, 
Where shall I lay my baby’s head ?— 


I don’t know what is too bad for such a fellow, gentleman— 
but this truly splendid article is going—going !—” 

Now had Jack just entered the door. Some thing was 
going—that it was going was proof presumptive with Jack | 
that it was a good ’un— 


* Going !—” 

Jack had no time to think— 

* Going !—” 

And he would not have thought if he had. 

“* Ten dollars only I’m offered”— 

Jack felt for his purse. 

“* For this splendid article—” 

Jack lugged out his pouch. 

‘*Ten dollars—ten dollars—going—gquick or you lose 
it J—" 

“* Eleven !” cried Jack— 

“ Gone! Whose is it ?” 

** John Jones’s.” 

* John Jones—a SPLENDID MAHOGANY CRADLE! 
next article gentleman—” 


Jack heard no more. He slipped out into the street with 
the dexterity of an eel, but the auctioneer had scen him, 
and was calling out to inquire if the gentleman did’nt want 
a rocking horse to go with the cradle. And Jack—a bach. 


Its beatitude to him | 
is principally in the contemplation that angels are always | 


Nothing so early struck his in. | 


His idea of a good one is | 
His horse is the | 
His watch is always ahead of the | 
His porter is a marvel—for he has caught his | 
His cook | 


i 
Now the | 


For once in his life Jack Jones had not moved too quick. 
He was beset in an instant. Some dozen of his friends 
among T'om’s audience had already hemmed in the uncon- 
' scous bidder, but too conscious purchaser of acradle. They 
taunted—and what couid he say? That he had madea 
‘mistake? He never owned to such an accident in his life.-- 
| He had bought the cradle, and the cheapest way—the only 
| way to prevent Tom’s selling it “ for account of Mr. John 

Jones, who had no use for the article, and who sold it be- 
| cause he never expected to want it”—was to brazen the mat- 
| ter out and pay the price. So Jack did—but that payment 

| was by no means theendall. ‘What can he want of a cra- 
| dle?” they said to one another. ‘* What do you want of it?” 
they said to Jack. 

“*Oh—I’m buying a various lot of furniture.” 

‘“‘ For what ?” 

* To—to—to ship to Liverpool.” 

** Come now that is a good ene. 
| the same ship Jack.” 

“* Well, then—the fact is—” 


Coals to Newcastle in 


-| That you didn’t know what you was bidding upon.” 


| “ That is likely,” retorted Jack. ‘‘ Catch me in a blind 


| bargain. I’m going—” 

“* Going !” echoed Tom. 

“ And you want to be gone,” rejoined his tormentors.— 

_“ But you must own up first. We don’t know what in. 

_iquity you may have been indulging in. Where docs the 

| anhappy—” 

“Oh, get out. I did not mean the story should leak, 

| but the faet is, that I am about to be married.” 

“* When, Jack.” 

“ This day week !” 

This was a—whapper. It was one of Jack’s expedients 

_ to get out of his scrape, however, and he had wit enough to 
perceive that if the story got wind he never should make a 
truth of it. He hasted directly to his intended, and pro- 
posed the day. As this was the first time he had ever 
found reasonable leisure to get married, she, like a wise wo- 
‘man, took his motto— Quick or you lose him!” The 
| story of the cradle purchase came out at the wedding 

| party—it was well for Jack that it did not reach her ears 

‘before. Old married men and widows will say strange 

| things on such occasions, but Mrs, Jones, having no retreat, 

| wisely insists that her husband might have done a worse 
thing than to buy a good cradle at a good bargain. In the 

| words of the veteran Ritchie—nous verrons ! 





| Napoxteon’s Coacuman.—The Jouruwal des Debates states 
that an individual named Petier, who had formerly the hon. 

| our to officiate as state coachman to the Emperor Napoleon, 

| was, by his fall, reduced to solicit a place as coacliman in the 

Pompes Funebres, a company who have charge of all inter- 

| ments in Paris. On Friday last, Potier, when in the act of 

| liftmg a coffin into a hearse, was struck with apoplexy and 
| died in a few hours. 





Authors in France seldom speak ill of each other, unless 
they have a personal pique. Authors in England seldom 
speak well of each other, unless they have a personal friend 
ship —Pupe. 








Pride destroys all symmetry and grace, and affectation is 
a more terrible enemy to fine faces than the small pox.— 
Hughes. 
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From the Boston Mercantile Journal. | 


OVERSHOOTING THE MARK; 


OR, AN UNEXPECTED CRUISE ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. 


BY HAWSER MARTINGALE, 





It is now a number of years since an instance of unpar- 
donable ignorance, or neglect, on the part of an American 
navigator, occurred on board a fishing schooner belonging 
to some port in Massachusetts Bay. If I do not mistake, 
the schooner belonged to Marblehead,—it may, however, 
have been Beverly. Iam pretty certain that she belonged 
to one of those ports. The schooner was ready for her 


cruise to the Grand Bank of Newfoundland, for a cargo of | 
fish, when the skipper, a faithful, and intelligent. and hardy | 
old fisherman, as is the case with most of this valuable class | 
of men, was taken sick—and was compelled reluctantly to | 


relinquish the voyage. 


It now became necessary to procure a Skipper—and as it | 


was a busy season, it was not an easy matter to procure the 
right kind of a man. 


old Jonas Hardhead, Skipper for this trip. Jonas, or Uncle | 
Jonas, had been to sea during the greater part of his life— | 
but for the last few ycars, had been engaged occasionally | 
in the fishing business—and when he could be kept sober, | 
he was a valuable man, for few could endure more hardship, 
or haul up the cod, faster than Uncle Jonas. He also boast- | 
ed of his skill in navigation, and it was finally agreed that | 
he should act as Skipper for this trip, provided he would | 
promise to keep sober. He gave the pledge with alacrity | 
—at the same time, intimating that he was never otherwise 
than sober in his life—and he wes forthwith conducted into | 
office. 

In order to aid him in keeping his promise to the owners, 
Uncle Jonas took with him on board, some ten or a dozen | 
gallons of ‘‘ good old Jamaica’’—a beverage which he | 
dearly loved; for although he seldom got absolutely drunk | 
when on shore, it was never the case that he went to bed 
sober. He had no doubt of his qualifications to perform | 
well his duty as Skipper, and he was determined to have a | 
jolly time, at all events. He hada quadrant and a Bow- | 
ditch’s Navigator, as well as a chart of the Atlantic | 
Ocean, and ef the American coast, but they were of little | 
use to “‘ Uncle Jonas.” Indeed he despised book-learning, | 
and relied upon his experience and judgment in navigating | 
his vessel. He was aware that by steering a course of East | 
half South, and running in this direction for several days, 
he should reach the Grand Bank, which he would know by | 
the color of the water, by the soundings, number of birds, 
and fishing vessels ; and that on his return, a westerly course | 
would fetch the broadside of the continent, when he would 
certainly fall in with vessels, and easily be able to ascertain 
the “* where-away”’ of Boston Bay, with all of which coast 
he was familiar. 


He left the wharf with a roaring north-wester, and, in 
order to secure a “lucky” voyage, treated himself and his 
companions with a stiff glass of grog. He afterwards drank 
to a fair wind, to a continuation of the breeze, and repeated 
this operation so often, that what little knowledge and judg- 
ment he once possessed, had absolutely oozed away, and for 
nearly a week, his mental faculties were a great deal below 
par. Inthe mean time the wind blew a fresh breeze from 
the westward without intermission, and the old schooner 
seudded along with nearly all sails set, at a tremendous rate, 
and crossed the Bank on the fifth day after leaving port; but 
the weather was foggy, and no fishing vessels were seen. 
Onward, onward she went, like a new Flying Dutchman, 
until on the seventh day, when the wind began to abate a 
little, and haul to the sovthward, with a clear horizon. Uncle 
Jonas began to look out for vessels, and expressed an opinion 
that he was nearly up with the Bank! But the sun went 
down, and no fishing vessels were secn; but he was confident 
that they would be visible on the following day; and in 
order that his vision might be clearer, he swallowed a strong 





| 


After a while, however, it was con. | 


cluded that nothing better could be done, than to appoint | his bottle. 





potation before he turned in. 


But the next morning not a vessel of any description was 
in sight, and the Skipper concluded to sound; but he got no 
bottom with eighty fathoms of line. The wind now blew 
merrily from the southwest, and merrily sailed the schooner 
onward, Uncle Jonas keeping a shafp look-out for fishing- 
vessels, and sounding every six hours. Atlength he began 
to be alarmed, and expressed fears that the Bank had sus- 
pended payments, failed, sunk, or “cleared out.” He still, 
however, consulted his “ Jamaica friend,” and sought its 
advice and assistance in his perplexity. It is indeed singu- 
lar that, in times of difficulty and danger, when a elear head 
is particularly necessary, men who have charge of property 
and the lives of their fellow-men, are so prone to consult 
the rum boitle, which always produces an effect precisely 
the reverse of what is to be desired. 


At length, on the twelfih day of his passage, Uncle Jonas 
saw a large number of gannetts and gulls; the air was re- 
markably chilly, and the water seemed to ‘have a tinge of 
green. ‘“ Aha,” quoth the Skipper, “I’ve got youat last” 
—but still he could not see any vessels fishing, or obtain 
any bottom with eighty fathomsof line. He again consulted 
On the following morning, however, much to his 
gratification, he got soundings in sixty fathoms of water. 
“ There,” exclaimed the Skipper, triumphantly, to his men, 
‘you seemed to think I was no navigator, but I have hit the 
western broadside of the Bank in fine style.” 


But, much to the mortification of the Skipper, the water 
did not shoalen—it rather deepened as he kept along. He 
again became somewhat bewildered, and at last could hard- 
ly help admittin to himself that there might be some mis- 
take in the matter, as he never found such deep water on 
the Bank before. At last, seeing a ship approaching from 
the eastward, he hauled his wind, hoisted his colors, and 
prepared to speak her. She proved to be a packet-ship, 


| bound from Liverpool to New York. The Skipper hailed, 


and enquired of the Captain of the ship if he had seen any 
fishing vesse]s on his passage. 

“ Aye, aye,” was the reply, ‘‘ I saw a number in the Irish 
Channel.” 

*“* Trish Channel !” echoed the Skipper, with a how! of as- 
tonishment. ‘ Why, where are we, my good fellow? Do 
tell me where we are ‘” 

‘* We are about thirty-five miles south southeast of Cape 
Clear, in Ireland, and on the Nymph Bank !” 


The Skipper dashed his trumpet on the deck, and sprang 
perpendicularly four feet, by actual measurement—so true 
it is, that the first effects of astonishment, whether ofa plea- 
surable or painful character, are precisely the same, and 


| prompt a man, instinctively, to gymnastic exercises ! 


The Skipper was in an awkward predicament. He had 
gone across the Atlantic, safe and expeditiously enough, but 


| he was doubtful whether his skill in navigation would suf- 


fice to carry him back. He explained his case to the Cap- 
tain of the ship, who, after a hearty laugh at the expense of 
Uncle Jonas, consented to furnish him with a navigator. 
He accordingly put a young seaman on board, who wasa 
proficient in that art so necessary to the commander of a 
vesscl—and, furthermore, who had never become a profi- 
‘cient in the art of getting drunk when he had duty to per- 
form, or at any other time. As a preliminary step, he caused 
the remainder of the “Jamaica” to be thrown overboard ; 
and although Uncle Jonas begged hard to retain it, as a so- 
lace in misfortune, he was overruled by the new navigator 
and the crew, all of whom felt much mortified at the result 
of their trip, thus far, and overboard it went! He then got 
the schooner’s head to the westward, trimmed her sails to 
the breeze, and on she jogged in the wake of the ship. In 
due time, that is, in about thirty-five days, for the wind was 
westerly nearly all the time, she reached the Grand Bank. 
But neither the navigator nor crew would consent to remain 
there any length of time, especially as their provisions be- 
gan to get short, and in about a fortnight afterwards, they 
reached the port from which they had started, after an ab. 
sence of two months, having had a glorious cruise, but bring- 
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ing home only a slender fare. 
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From the Pittsburgh Galaxy. 
ADVENTURES OF A COAL DEALER. 


It was our fortune to be at the Falls of Ohio in the fall, we 
think it was of 1823, and in passing down the street we 


were accosted by a man, who, by his manner and address, | 


was evidently of the up river country: the nature of his 
application removed any doubts we might have had of this. 

“* Mister, do you know any one that wants to buy a load 
of coal ?” 

We told him that we were strangers tothe city ; but, ma- 
king further enquiries, learned that he was a Monongahela 
man, who had come to Louisville with a boat load of coal, 
and that he could find no sale for it. 

“I have offered it for 12 cents,” said he, “then for ten 
cents, and I have doubts whether I can get six.” We told 
him that probably our landlord would buy it; and went 
back to the tavern, and ordering something to drink, inquired 
of Edmundson, who then kept the Louisville Hotel, but he 
had laid in his winter supply. The balance of his story we 
learned afterwards. There was more than one who wished 
to buy, but coal was not then in such general use as it has 
since become in Louisville, and they were waiting to get 
their victim to the lowest notch, before they made an offer 
Not satisfied with refusing to buy, they would send persons, 
time after time, to him with— 

“* What do you ask for your coal?” 

“ Ten cents, sir.” 

“ Fen cents! that won’t do.” 

Nine—eight—would do no better ; and our adventurer be- 
gan to get not only out of heart, but was irritated and 
vexed, as much of his small fortune had been staked on the 
venture. 

At this time lay below Louisville, uncertain and andeter- 
mined about her next place of destination, the steamboat 
United States. She was one of the largest class of steam- 
ers—was principally owned by some English houses of New 
Orleans, by whom she had been built, having sent to Eng- 
land for her two engines. She was of immense size, carrying 
8000 bbls. of flour, and with a eabin luxuriantly furnished 


with carved mahogany and other fine work, and cost three | 


times as much as she should have done. She was at this time 
commanded by Captain Harte, a Jew of New Orleans, and 
part owner. He boasted of the luck he had had that sea- 
son, by which he had only sunk, he said, $5000. The 


Captain who commanded her the year before had sunk 
$20,000. 


The river at this time nap greg | rising into a fine flood, | 


Harte determined to come over the Falls and run up to Cin. 
cinnati, where he could load with flour and return to New 
Orleans and lay un—there was no time to lose, for the con- 
tinuance of the flood was uncertain. 


Our coal merchant was sitting on one corner of his boat, 
and had just been suffering from the annoyance of his false 
customers, who, he began to suspect, were but jeering him, 
and had made up his mind to give no more direct answers. 
He thought, doubtless, too, of his home, and the difficulties 
there to Le encountered on his return from an unsuccessful 
speculation, from which he had promised himself much 
profit. Reflecting in this way, he was resting his chin on 
the palm of his hand, regardless of what was passing around 
him, when he was suddenly aroused by the deep, loud toned 
puffing of a steamer coming upon his rear. He turned, and 
looked fora moment at the giant fabric, or, as the Jew 
Captain had nicknamed his Craft, the “‘ Floating Island,” 
which came booming down directly upon him. 

“‘ The best thing I can hope now is, that the wave of this 
groaning devil will sink the boat, coal and all ; for, if I must 
lose it, it is some satisfaction that these harpy devils shall be 
none the betterof it. ‘‘ What do you ask for your coal ?” 
(repeating the words to himself,) I have heard till I am sick 
of it.” 

Thus he soliloquised, until the boat neared him, when he 
heard bawled out from her deck— 

‘“* What do you ask fur your coal ?” 

“If you get a civil answer out of me this time,” said our 
coal friend, ** you will pay for it.” 


—©) 


‘“* What do you ask for your coal?” repeated the Captain 
of the Steam Castle in a sharp, quick voice, which seemed 
to demand an immediate answer. 

‘“‘ Twenty five cents a bushel!” he bawled back, as loud 
| and as angry as he could, adding, in an under key, “ and be 
d d to you.” 
| ‘The boat in the mean time, had checked headway—sev- 
eral men descended into a yawl, with a long line, and made 
for the coal boat. ‘The owner looked on at what was passing, 
apparentiy without interest. They made fast to the stan- 
chions of his boat, and bade him lend a hand to lay his 
boat alongside the steamer. The owner not knowing well 
what was best for him to do, concluded to let things take 
their ewn course. The boat was laid alongside—a number 
of men immediately thrown upon it, and its contents trans- 
ferred to the steamer, in the shortest possible space of time 
—our Monongahela friend looking on, not altogether certain 
whether he was dreaming or selling coal. But, upon being 
called to the clerk’s office to settle, and finding the money 
counted out in silver, at the price he had fixed, all ideas of 
being in a dream vanished ; and tying his money carefully 
up in a strong cotton handkerchief, he was staggering away 
with his load, when another thought struck him. 

“* Are you bound up the river, Captain ?” 

“as Yes 199 

‘** What will you charge for passage.” 

“Ten dollars to Cincinnati.” 

“Ten dollars !—that’s high ; but, as you are pretty clever, 
| I don’t care.” 

‘** Do you want to go up.” 

Our friend said he had nothing else to do, as he had let 
his coal go. 
“‘ Well, take a berth,” said the Captain, as he slapped 
| him on the shoulder, “ and it shall cost you nothing.” 
| ‘The way he looked back at his old coal customers, as he 
| was going out of port, and the way he laughed, with his 
pockets full of dollars, and at his strange reverse of fortune, 
we will not try to describe.—We have forgutten his name. 





| 
| 











| Ros Roy’s Grave.—It is seldom, now-a-days, that we 
| hear of the sepulchres of the dead being violated; but a 
| case of a peculiar kind lately occurred in the remote parish 
_of Balquhidder. One morning, three weeks ago, the peace- 
ful inhabitaats of that beautiful vale were shocked at find- 
ing that the parish burial ground bad been desecrated during 
the previeus night, by some miscreants, and that the grave 
of the famous *t Rob Roy” had been vivlated. Many of our 
readers will recollect that the grave of the celebrated out- 
law is situated near the east end of the church. A large 
_ stone, of rather unchiselled aspect, and having a broadsword, 
a star, and other insignia rudely carved on it, covers Rob's 
resting-place. This stone, which, from its weight, must 
have required the united strength of at least two persons to 
displace it, has been removed, and the earth digged up to the 
depth of some three or four feet. The motive for commit. 
ting so gross an outrage is supposed to have been the desire 
of possessing the bones, or rather some relics of the bones, 
of the celebrated outlaw, whose name and deeds the novel- 
ist has widely published. If such was the motive, the spo- 
liaters have undoubtedly been defeated in their object ; for, 
independent of the decay which the lapse of time must have 
wrought on the skull, and thigh and arm bones of their once 
muscular owner, several other M’Gregors have since been 
interred in the same narrow house, and one so lately as eight 
years ago. Thus the ashes of various M’Gregors have min- 
gled with those of their famous clansman, and he must be 
both a curious and skilful antiquary and anatomist who can 
now speak to any of the stolen seraps,as veritible relics of the 
redoubtable outlaw. 

An old lady brought her husband to the Mansion House, 
on Monday, on a charge of bigamy. ‘The poor man said— 
* she’s been the plague of my life for five and thirty long 
years; I am heartily sorry I ever married her.” “ Yes 
John,” replied his wife, “‘ and I’ll make you sorry you ever 
married any body else, before I’ve done with you.” 
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THEODORE HOOK. 


Good dinners will not make a man immortal. The prince 
of dinersout is dead. It would seem as if “ good living” 
meant long living too—for who ever thought Theodora 
: Hook could die !—" a fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent 
fancy." ‘*‘ Where be your gibes now? your gambols? your 
songs? your flashes of merriment that were wont to set the 
tablein a roar? Not one now,to mock your own grinning !” 
We have carried out the quotation somewhat with a feeling 
i of bitternoes—not against the dead, but fur him. We could 
: have begun the parsage with Hamlet—‘ Alas poor Yo. 
tick i—I knew him, Horatio!” Everybody knew Theodore 
Hook, who has been “ summer'’d and winter’d” in London, 
and we knew him as others did, with that far-reaching and 
half_pitying admiration which is given to a wit of all work 
—a joker never out of harncss—a “funny man” by pro. 











fession, as the children thought Mathews We have seen 


Theodore Hook make excellent hits, and we have seen him 
make desperate failuree—many failures to one hit, inderd. 


But so it must be, as every one knows who has thought 
twice on wit as a“ good continuer.” 


Hook was the editor of the “John Bull” newspaper, 
and hie portrait wou!d have served for its imprint. He was 
the personification of John Bull, as the French fancy him, 
and as he is reprevented on the stage. Above the middle 
height, he looked short, from being corpulent and short. 
necked. His person was “ stocky” altogether—thick legs, 
high chest, short arms, and bluff, rubicund and rather defy. 
ing features. We have not heard of what he died; but, 
we proeume, of apoplexy, for he looked of that habit, and 
lived in a way to produce and feed it. Over his brows, 
however, there seemed to be a region, like the sun above 
clouds on a mountain-side, brighter than that below. Hr 
forehead was ample and white, his head smvot hly bald, 
and, if the observer had seen but that portion of Theodore 
Heok, ke would have furm'dof him a far higher opimon 
than in following him downward. To that tablet of inte - 
fect bis works of imagination, we believe, never did justice. 
His novels are third-rate, while his nutive powers wer 
first-rate, and against tho two unattained steps on the 
ladder of immortality, Huok’s poor off<t was his very mor. 
tal celebrity as a tuble wit—the diner.out, par excel.euce, 
of hie day. 


If to lack classes of society which another nation pos 
serece, be a falling behind that nation in refinement, (query, 
whether!) we are behind England at least in this d gree. 
that we possces no class of professed table-talkers. Din. 
ner-parties in this country are gatherings.together ot 
friends, chiefly to eat, and to chat, asx it may happen.— 
The host has been at great pains to procure a haunch o' 
venison, but he has not thought of “ the wit” for dinner.— 
He has neither overlooked the olives nor the currant-jelly— 
| but alas! the attic sult is forg-tien! The tomato< wil 
flank the roast, and the celery suuce the b led —but who i 
to listen to Doctor Gabble, or draw out Alderman Mum 
chance? There will be two Misses and no * eliyible,” o 
two cligibles and no Miss. he dinner is’ arranged with 
tudied selection, but the guests are invited by the alphabet 














The eating will be zealous and satisfactory, but the “ _® 
tertainment” as the god of dullness of pleases. 

So provides not his dinner, this gentleman's foreign cor- 
respondent (we take one of the same class,) in Russell 
Square. Mr. Mordaunt Figgins, (large trader and emall 
banker, of Throgmorton Street,) wishes, we will say for ex- 
ample, to give a very smart and impressive dinner to Mr. 
Washington Wallstreet, just arrived with a travelling credit 
from New York. The butler ses to the dinner—ca va sans 
dire. Who shall be asked? Hook, of course. His jokes 
will be all new to the Yankee, and it wil! look spirituelle to 
have an author. He will be eure to come—for Figgins dis. 
counts his hills. Put down Hvok. Who next? We must 
have a lord. Hook won’t show off without a lord, and the 
American will al! but go inte fits to meet one at dinner. 
Let’s see! There’s old Lord Fumble alwaye wanting to 
b rrow ten pounds. Put down Lord Fumble. So—a lord 
andawit. Now, two good listeners. They must be ladies 
of course. We shall have too many black coats. What la- 
dies listen, Mrs. Figgins? The Pimpkinsons. Well—they 
are poor and stylish-looking, and the Yankee knows nothing 
of the blue-book. Say the Pimpkinsons. Now for a dandy 
or two, and one handsome woman that flirts, in case Jona- 
than isa gay man. And, I say, Mrs. Figgins, there'l bea - 
spare seat, and you mav ask your mother—only ehe must 
dress well and say nothing of “‘the shop.” And duly at 
eight o’clock Mr. Figgins’s guests arrive—Hook wishing 
bills conld be discounted without black mail interest—my 
lord Fumble turning up his (inward) nose, but relieved to 
meet Hook—the dandies hungry and supercilious—the 
Misees P. delighted and fnsky—and the Yankee excessively 
well.drest and dymbfounderd t» meet Houk and a live lord. 
Hook talks to the lord and at the Yankee, the rest play 
their parts “‘as cast im the bill,” and every body goes off de- 
lighted. The dinner was a hit, and Hook was “ never so 
brilliant’—if Mrs. Figgins and Mr. Washington Wallstreet 
can be relied on. 

Let ue glance at another phase of “ the life of the diner- 
nut.” Mr. Hook has accepted one of his most agreeable 
invitations—a westcnd dinner, with a nobleman for hie 
host. Mr. Ho>k is the son of a music master, and of course 
was born with an indisputable claim to the supreme con. 
tempt of his noble convives. By is talents, and more par- 
ucularly by his agreeable powers, however, he has un- 
curled the lip of scurn, and moves in aristocratic society, 
a privileged intruder. ‘In the drawing-room, before dinner, 
Mr. Hk is ceremoniously polite—he is the one man in the 
company who dare not venture to be athis case. Dinner is 
announced. The ladies are handed down by those who are 
born hus betters, and he follows, silent an alone. He takes 
the sc at that is left, wherever it be, and feels that he must be 
agreeable to his neighbor, whoever it be— at least ull the 
conversation becomes general, when he is expected to 
shine. Meantime, his brain is busier than his stomach, for | 
he is wat-hing for an opening tea pun, and studying the 
gusts around him to arm bis wit and lay traps for his ste. 
res If, by cuance he is moody or ill at ease, he has not 
the noble privilege of reserve or silence. Not to talk— 
Theod re Hovk not to be funny—were outragcous !— 
* What was the man asked for 7?’ wou d have been the first 





exelamation after his departare, Oh, no! he must be bril. 
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liant, coute qwil coute, and as he is expeeted to extempo- 
rize verses at the piano after dinner, he must b cudge!- 


ling his invention at the same time to get together the ma-| 


terial, and weave in the current news of the day, and the 
current scandal of the hour, with, of course, the proper 
seasoning of compliment to lords and ladies present. Htc, 
labor, hic opus est! The dishes are removed and the 
dessert is sct on the table, and Mr. Hook, who has hitherto 
kept up a small fire of not rery old puns on the meats and 
their concomitants, becomes the object of general, but 
impassive and supercilious expectation. His listeners are 


waiting to be amused without feeling the slightest obliga- | 


tion to draw out his wit by their own, and after this wet 
bl-nket has made his effurts hang fire for some time, the 
muster of the house calls for ‘ that very droll story”—the 
same song and story having been not only told often before, 


but expanded and embellished in the New Monthly or the | 
John Bull. Wishing lords would tell stories of their own | 
(which they never do) and dreading lest the company are | 


already femiliar with his story, Hook effects to select one 
listener to whom it is quite new, and to tell it for his indi 
vidual amusement. In the midst of his narration, he dis 
covers by some maladroit interruption that this person 
knows the story by heart, and, obliged to finish it without 
the zest of novelty, he makes a failure and concludes amid 
a general silence. We have seen this happen once, and 


from the nature of things it must happen often. Who | 


would wear such laurels ? Who would wish this state of 


society introdueed—this yet unforged link added to the so. | 


cial chain of America ? 
It is a common argument with the advocates of a mo. 


narchical furm of government, that the arts and lite. | 


rature would be better fostered—that the wealth of which 
patronage is a growth, is only accumulated by primogeni.- 
ture andenitail. Heaven defend us from such fostering, 
say we! Heaven defend us from such patronage! No, 
no! Genius is preud! Genius is humbled and cowed, 
damped and degraded by patronage— patronage” so 
called, we mean. ‘The man gifted by his God with superi- 
ority to his fellows, does not, without an anguish of shame, 
yield precedence to the nobility of a king’s patent. He is 
self-humbled when he does it. He loses the sense of su. 
periority, without which he is no more noble in genius, than 
the knight is noble in the field when his spurs are hacked 
off by the herald. ‘There is no equality, felt or understood, 
between lord and author in England. It pleases authors so 
to represent it in books, but they never felt it. We have 
seen the favorites of the day in their hour of favor, and 
heard enough said of them, to shew us how much mare 
would be said to ears more confidential. Through all the 
ab:ndon, through all the familiarity of festive moments, 
when there is nothing which could be nomed which marks 
a distinction between noble and simple, there is an invisi- 
ble arm forever extended, with reversed hand, which the 
patronised author feels on his breast like a bar of iron. He 
never puts it aside. He never loses the remembrance of his 
inferiority. He is always a parasite—always a belier of 
God’s mark of greatnesss the nobility of mind. 





Fine sense and exalted sense are not half so valuable as 
common sense. There are forty men of wit for one of com. 





| mon sense ; and he that will carry nething about him but 
| gold, will be every day at a loss for want of readier change. 


Te ee 
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THE PRUFLIGATE. 


A SKETCH BY A NOVICE. 


tee 


CHAPTER I. 

* * * # * * Hlad he proved untruc—had he left 
her for another’s smiles--however such perfidy might have 
i wrung her fond and trusting heart, she felt that there was 
that within her heart which would kave upheld her against 





the shock ; and that her woman’s pride and just resentment 
of treachery and falschood would have taught her to bear its 
sorrows and outlive regret. But to know that he was un- 
worthy—to have the conviction pressed suddenly and irre- 
sistubly upon her mind, that he on whom she had lavished 
the full treasures of her love and maiden confidence, the ob. 
ject of her soul’s first devotion, had so sinned against honor 
and virtue, and was so wedded to vice and profligacy as to 
be only a fitting eompanion of the most dissolute and aban. 
doncd—this was a blow which bowed her spirit to the dust, 


and sowed in her young heart undying anguish—but there 
was no struggle. Her part was quickly taken, for she 
dream: d not that woman could do otherwise than she had 
resolved. 

And yet she doubted not that his love for her was undi- 
mished and unchanged—but oh, how mingled with the vile 
dross of debasing propensities must that love have been ! 





| And she—she loved him still—she felt that she must ever 
love him, however lost to her and to himself ; but the opin- 
ion of the good and wisc—her own just sentiments and mai- 
den purity forbade the thought of her remaining another 
day, anvther hour, the affianced bride of one whose vices she 
scarcely dared to name. 

Had she been his wife, ere discovering Lis unworthiness, 
then had she decmed her lot indissolubly bound with his, 
and through all time and change would have clung te him ; 
and if unceasing love and fond importunity had failed to 
win him ba k to virtue, with that devotion which only wo- 
man’s Jove inspires, for him and with him she would have 
endured all, sacrificed all. She was not his wife, and she 
hardly knew whether to be thankful that it was so; but 
now her path of duty was plain, and she did not hesitate to 
follow it. 

Since the fatal hour when the knowledge of her lover’s 
unworthiness came to blight the promise of her young 
hopes, she had not seen him, and he was stil] ignorant that 
she knew all. 

He would come again, and she had resolved to see him 
once more. Not that fora moment her soul falterea in its 


lust act of weakness—willingly would she have avoided an 
interview from which she hoped nethmg for hersclf, fo she 
| well knew that their earthly lot was for ever severed—but 
she could nut abandon to a wretched fate him whom she had 
so tenderly loved ; she could not behold him rushing to the 
certain doom of the profligate, without one effort to save 
him. She would expos ulate—not for her own, but for hie 
sake—for the sake of his happiness here and hereafter—she 
would entieat him to abandon his evil ways, and devote the 
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remainder of his life to better thoughts and worthicr pur- 
poses. At the footstool of Him whe rules the hearts and 
governs the ways of men, she had knelt in secret supphea. 
tion in his behalf. There was no self in her petition; she 
prayed nut that her own sorrows might be lessened, but 
with earnest entreaties she berought her Heavenly Father 
that He wuld incline Ais heart to repentance. ‘Spare 
him, oh God!” she cried—* and let him not suddenly per- 
ish in his guilt!’ 

It was the usual hour of his coming, and now in dread and 
anxiety, she awaited the familiar signal of his presence. 
That footsep, once how welcome! The hour passed, but 
Walter did not come ; and so the morning wore away with. | 
out his appearance. Alice wondered at his absence, for 
though she knew—too lately had she learned it—that his 
hours were chiefly spent in the companivnship of the vile 
and dissolute, yet until that day, no morning had passed, for | 
months, without her seeing him. Evening came, but still 
Alice 
She thought of his desperate habits and des- | 
perate associates, and as vague apprehensions of some 
awful catastrophe filled her soul, she trembled. 
It was midnight when the unhappy Alice sought her | 
pillow. ‘ Poor, misguided Walter." she exclaimed, ** but | 
he will come to-morrow; oh yes, | must—1 must see him 
once more.” ‘Tears came to the relief of the heart stricken 
girl, and for a while her woes were buried in the blessed for- 
getfulness of sleep. 





no Walter, and no message to explain his absence. 
was alarmed. 


_—---- 


CHAPTER II. 


The revelry was at its height! The rattling of g’asses, 
and the vociferous shout mingled with the broken chorus and 


the loud bursts of senseless laughter. 





‘Order there—more wine! Come fellows, fill; we'll | 
Here’s health to the winner, and better 


Fill round! y—a bumper !” 


make a night of it! 
luck to the loser! 


The proposal was hailed with boisterous clamor, by the 


dozen or more chuice spirita, the e/tfe of a low sporting club, 
who formed the convivial party. 

* B tter luck to the loser with all my heart !" exclaimed 
one of the group. ‘* Dudley has been deucedly unlucky to. 
day, to be sure, but how he bears it—glorious guod fellow ! 
Dudley, your very—very—moet excellent good health— 
throw it off—no heel-taps, boys—hip, hip, hurrah !” 

The individual whose ill-fortune was thus commemo. 
rated, was a ta!l and handsome man, sitting near the head 
of the table, whose appearance and mein indicated a being 
at least one degrce higher in the moral and social scale than 
thoxe to whose companionship his unworthy habits and pur- 
suits had degraded him. That very day, the last of the 
- Races, he had staked largely on the favorite 
courser of an intimate friend. The favorite was beaten by 





a length, and Dudley's bets—thousands more than he pos. 
seas: d—were lost. To-morrow was settling day, and these 
debts of honor must be paid, or-——-The dreudful alternative 
wes already present to his mind. 

The revelry continued, and Dudley drank and shouted 
with the rest. But Ae was not drunk—his consciousness 
and sense of all that was around him—of the p»st and the 


present—of all that had happened and all that awaited him, 











were fearfully vivid and distinct. The past and present 
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were written together on one page, and to-morrow was the 
limit of the future—beyond he could not hope—he dered not 
look ! 

The revelry continued! The wine-cup passed, and the 
drunken song and obscene jest inspired to greater excess. 

Aguin allusion was made to Dudley’s losses, and in a tone 
which chafed his proud spirit, and aroused him to angry re- 
buke. Had he stood with the weapon of self-destruction 
pointed at his breast, ho wou'd have paused to resent insult. 
ing pity! 

‘** Dudley likes not to be reminded of his bad luck,” said 
a dark-louking man, from the lower end of the table—the 
intimate friend whose favorite steed had lost the race—and 
the only one present besides Dudley who was not quite 
drunk. ‘It’s a bad business, very,” he continued in an 
audible whisper, and as if addressing the person who sat 
next him—*‘and will be apt to interfere most awkwardly 
with his matrimonial views, for yeu know he was to have 
becn married shortly to the loveliest girl and richest 
heiress in the County; but if this affair geta wind, that 
will be off, of course.” 

“ Villain—wretch!” in a voiec hoarse with rage, ex- 
claimed Dudley, springing from his seat—" do you taunt me 
thus!” Seizing a wine-cup as he spoke, he hurled it at 
the offender's head. 

Tumult and strife ensued. 

Blow followed blow—there was a flashing of steel, and 
the next instant, Dudley fell with a death-wound to the 
floor. 

The drunken din was hushec! 

They raised the victim from the floor—one only word he 
uttered, and the deep-toned bell sounded the hour of mid- 
night, as the spirit of Walter Dudley passed to its dread 
account. 

Poor Alice! 
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I dare say you may up and pretend you don’t understand 
what them initials stand for. If yeu don’t, the more shame 
for you—tfor you ain’t a reformed drunkard. That, accord- 
ing to modern notions, is as much as to say you are an unre- 
formed one. These Washingtonians go on the tec-total 
plan ; and kold, as nigh as I can judge from their preaching, 
that every man that takes rum into his mouth, though ever 
so little, isa drunkard, as faras it goes. I’ve been to some 
of their meetings, and I’ve heard fulks get up and tell what 
drunkards they’d been, that I never conceited were drunk- 
ards before they told of it—no, nor nobody else. Well—an 
open confession is good for the soul they say, and I hope these 
folk: feel better after it. But the way they run on, does put 
me in mind of what turned up in a reviva! meeting down to 
vur place, 9 few years ago. There was a young fellow 
struck under conviction. Then he came under conversion, 
and then he was taken into church on probation, as they 
call it, when they take a man on trial, to see whether his 
religion isingrain, or only a Washon the surface. Whenhe 
told bis experience the first time, I reckon he did give him. 
self a setting out that would have made a right strong case 
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of defamation of charaster if any body else had a said it.— 
“ Why,” says he, “I’ve been one of the most miserable of 
sinners.” Aunt Sally she sished. ‘‘ There was no good in 
me, and my heart was desperately wicked,” says he. Here 
he was kind of flabbergasted, being it vas the first time, and 
he couldn’t say no more, only to ask his friends to pray for 
him, and down he set. 

When he’d taken his place, an old neighbor of his, a father 
in the church, rose up to endorse what he’d said. “I’ve known 
our young brother,” says he, “‘a good many years, and I’m 
fully sensible, and able to test to the truth of what he’s 
been telling you.” If there wasn’t a rustling of bonnets, 
and a squeaking of seats in that anxious room then, I'll 
never guess again. Aunt Sally she bit her thin lips, till she 
almost stuck her one tooth clean through, and as for me, I 
crammed my new bandanna almost down my throat. I never 
did want to snort right out so, in my whole Jife ; and there 
was a good many more there of the same way of feeling.— 
Parson Williams he wanted to laugh too—but he turned it off 
into 

Sinners can you hate your Seviour, 
Can you thrust him from your arms— 


Once he died tor your behaviour, 
Now he calls you to his charms, 


But the young convert didn’t get over it for one week, I 
tell you. It was so cool in that old brother to get up right 
off, and speak the way he did. There wan’t no getting 
hold of him for it neither—he was only bolstering the young 
feliow's character for truth, at the expense of every thing 
else about him. But then such confessing sinners as he 
was, don’t exactly expect to be took up just in that cool way, 
and I more than half fancy that the old soldier of the cross 
had some of the leaven of Adam in him, or he wouldn’t 
have done it. 


‘The Washingtonians go a leetle too much the same way 
to work. They pretend, too many of them, to have been 
the darndest drunkards, if a man may speak so, that ever 
pulled a cork out of a bottle. It was only the other night 
that old aunt Keziah Perkins sat « listening to her husband, 
and he a putting in about what a reprobate he'd been, and 
how he'd drinked and abused and neglected his family, and 
the Lord only knows what all. Every body said it was a 
great speech, except Aunt Keziah, and she opened her old 
gray eyes like an owl in the dark. ‘* Well, I never!” says 
she, almost out loud, two or three times, and the first thing 
she did, when they come out of the hall, was to ask him 
when it was that he’d been so rampageous. She'd been his 


wife forty years, and couldn’t remember; and I’m sure hx | 


couldn’t tell hor. I've said considerable about this pretend. 
ing of Christians and tee-totallers that they’ve been so aw- 
ful bad in their day, because it’s about the only thing I’ve 
got against ’em. To me, it always looks like a sort of fish. 
ing for compliments that I don’t think is jestly right; and 
if folks would only serve them xu the old Christian did the 
young one, and side right in with them, it would cure such 
nonsense, I'm thinking. There aint much merit, that I can 
poe, in a man’s having been a great dea! worse than his 
neighbors ; and there ain’t much use in his pretending to its 
if he hasn’t been. 

I guess it’s about six months ago that old Jotham Prince 
was killed in our place, by being run over by adrunken sun 
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remember, I wrote an aceo- nt of it at the time. There was 
three sons of them, Dick and Ben, and Squire John. Squire 
John went off on account of a scrape he got into about his 
father’s will, and there was all sorts of terrible hard stories 
told about him, stories that they saw now wer’n’t true. At 
any rate he’s back here in Junesville now, and is c:unted 
rich. He diin’t come till after his father had been buried 
some time thoueh. 

Well, Ben Prince, and Dick, they were the hardest drunk- 
ards that ever lived in Jonesville, or any other place. It 
was said that they stole the coppers off the eyes of their fa- 
their’s corpse to buy rum with the night he was laid out ; 
but I do hope that’s only a tee-total stretcher story. It is 
true enough that they were drunk as pipers while he laid 
dead, and that t ey could hardly muster sobriety enough to 
follow him tothe grave. I guess white eye New Enaziand 
rum had quite as much to de with their red eyes at the fune- 
ral, as any tears that they might have shed—not but what 
they may have natural feelings as well as any body else. 
It’s the notion that drunkards havn’t any feelings that s left 
so many of ’em to die inthegutter. The Washingt -n tee-to- 
tattlers they go on another tack, and talk to drunkards as if 
they did have souls to save, and bodies worth taking care of, 
as well as others. 

Vick and Ben, after their father’s death, they got worse 
than ever. In the nature of things it might have been 
hoped that the lesson would have done them guod, aad 
made them better, but there’s so many over good and really 
mischievous people in the world, that they spoil more than 
half the good lessons that come along in the course of 
things. They’d give uncharitable looks at Dick and Ben, 
ani some 01 ’em even, said right out, “Eh! you killed 
your father!” If that’s the way to make fo ks better after 
a dispensation of Providence, I never yet heard of a case 
where it answered the purpose. 

And then there was plenty of folks a feeding the fire that 
was burning up the two brothers. Instead of giving one of 
em a meals vittels for doing ehores, th~y’d give ’em a driak 
of rum, and so keep up the steam and the horrible appetite. 
And instead of giving ’em work, and paying Dick’s faxily 
in store pry and flour, and such, as they might, they’d get 
odd j bs out of the two drunken brothers, and pay ’em tn 
liquor that didn’t cost any where near what the work was 
really worth. Aud instead of helping poor Mrs. Piince— 
she’s a church member and a real nice woman—they'd seem 
almost ashamed to drink ont of the same cup, of a commua- 
nion day. Oh this is an uncharitable world, you may de- 
pend, 

I never see Mrs. Prince, but I felt my heart really bleed 
for her; and as for our Fanny, many’s the evening she's 
gone down with me to see that poor broken-hearted cree. 
ture. Of late along, she’s gone out to washing to pay the 
rent of the little hevel they live in. It belongs to "Squire 
Smith, and I must do him the justice to say that he ia kind 
tothe poor family. Was you ever ina drunkard’s wife's house? 
The Lord in mercy keep your house from becoming the 
one, and your wife, if you have any, from finding he-self 
theother. “I never see a poor pains-taking honest mdustri. 
ous woman in such a dwelling, but she seems to me lke a 
crushed flower, and so mek and putient and ancomplain. 
ing as poor Mrs. Prince always was! What « toad was 





; ‘ his, who was trotting a horse for some jockies; and if you 
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Prince to own such a jewol—an ugly and venomous toad! 
I could have killed the fellow many a time, if [ hadn't 
known, that with all his faults, hie wife loved him, and 
would have taken on worse at his death, than many worse 
women, with better busbands, would take on to lose theirs. 

Last Saturday evening wes a month, since [ was down 
to Prince's with Fanny. You ought tosee Fanny now, fur 
though I say it, she’s Landsomer than ever. ‘There's no 
telling what an odds a year will make in a young tree, or a 
young girl. It seems as though it was about as long in 
their lives asa month in the life of a peach, they come for. 
ward and ripen and strengthen so much. In mind and bo. 
dy Fan has grown almost a woman—in heart and affection 
she’s a child yet, and please Previdence she never shall 
grow any older in these particulars—and I wont neither.— 
But this isn’t talking abuut the W. T. T. A. 8. 

Here was a holyhock, and there a morning glory—here 
a balsam pear and there a devil in the bush—here a ladies’ 
shipper, and there a four o’clock—with honeysuckles and 
carlet runners, and ’stortiane, and sun flowers and such, 
all round Mrs. Prince’s front door. You see the fact is, that 
Dick couldn't sell these flowers and shrubs for rum, and 
that’s the reason that he never disturbed ’em, and his little 
daughter Jane, and her mothe., they take real comfort 
among the flowers, for it’s all the comiort they have. How 
Dick Prince can go out sober throug” that little garden, and 
come back drunk among the flowers, day in and day out, 
every day of his life, is more than I can understand. But 
he did it, all Summer. 

Inside of the house there was another look. Clcan—I 
guess it was—but clear destitution. The speck epun wh te- 
ne 8 of every thing, it put me in mind of the fleshless 
bleached bones of the dead ; and for the life of meI couldn't 
think of any thingelse. The floor was always scrubbed up 
as white and as nice as a picee of paper; and the paint on 
the wood of the walls hadn't the leastest shade of dirt cr 
grease. The chairs had all gone before over I ace the house, 
except a couple that Dick did have the grace to leave, ard 
blocks of wood rubbed and polished up, served the children 
to sit down on. The bed was clean and nice, and every- 
thing about the room looked tidy and desolate cnough to 
make the heart ache. 
more, I don’t want to. 


I never shall forget it, and what's 


Mrs. Prinee she seemed kind of cheerful for her, and she 
was really glad to sce us. She said her husband had been 
so “unfortunate” about getting work that they'd had 
dreadful hard time. Now ain't it strange that the wives of 
drunken men are forcver making excuses for their hus 
bands? But it is always the way; and according to my 
thinking its just what ought to make a drunkard the more 
ashamed of himself—but it don’t. Mrs. Prince went on to 
eay that they'd been better off that week, for her husband 
had had a good deal of work for Aim; and she was expect. 
ing him home every minute. Fanny and I made as if we 
were going—but she begged us to stay, for, says she, ** Mr. 
Prince will be dreadful glad to see you” Now I knew a 
great sight better than that, but I kind of thought that 
Prince might have had a good streak come over him, and 
that his wife wanted to show him off, and so we waited ; 
both to kind of eneourage Prince, if he wus doing well, anc 
to cheer his wife’s heart too—for a woman in her situation 


-| into the dark, wishing and hoping. 





= © 
fvels a vlight, and thinks she seca one when nobody else 
would dream of such 4 thing. 

The mother she set out the table with the odd cups and 
saucers, and the liitie black tea pot, and the cloth as clean 
and white as the fluor, and that was clean enough for any 
body. You might drop your bread on that—butter side 
down; and the brea‘l be none the worse. There was every 
thing on the table but something to eat, and that she reek- 
oned on his buying She'd taken Fan out and told her 
that her husband had been steady, and worked nigh upon 
all the week, and was going to have an order on old Guth- 
ridge’s store for his pay that night. A tickleder woman I 
never saw than she was, till it began to grow later and later, 
and no Richard Prince came; and there stood the table, a 
mocking our appetites, and waiting for what he was going 
to buy. When Fanny told me, by snatches, what Mrs. 
Prinee had told her, I said nothing—but I knew that nothing 
would come of Dick’s week's work. I had seen too much 
of the fellow. But, as the saying is, if it wasn’t for hope, 
the heart would break, and Mrs. Prince she kept up her 
hopes to the very last minute. But when it was fairty dark, 
her mind fairly misgive her. She kept a saying, “ Well, J 
don't see why Mr. Prince don’t come”—but, poor sou)! all 
the time she knew well enough why he didn’t. 

There was the children too. Jane and iittle Dick, theyd 
been kept up, and up, and up, to see father—it was such a 
thing to calculate he would come hume sober. Besides, at 
non he'd got aleng without saying one cross word; and 
children are always ready to rush into ever so cross a father’s 
arms, when they see a gleam of sunshine in hie faee. 
Fan and I had more than half a mind to clear, but we didn’t 
justly see how to do it. Little Dick was showing me hie 
muskrat trap, and little Jane was showing Fancy her nice 
patchwork. Mrs, Prince was a looking out of the window 
dy and by she sings 
vut, “ There he is! Dick jumps ovt at the door, trap in 
hand, to meet his father. First we heard a crash—then a 
sereach, and then poor little Dick came jumping into the 
room, scared half to death. His father was chasing him up, 
with the neck of a bottle in his uplifted hand. Lord, how 
that man’s eyes looked, in his burning red face! If the 
fices of Tophet ever did shine trom human eyes, they did 
trom his. He didn’t see amy body but his unlucky boy, 
who'd broken his bottle—he up fist, bottle neck and all, to 
to strike him—his mother threw herself between them, and 
caught the blow, and in another minute she was laying on 
tie floor, senseless—her neck laid open—and the planks 
where she laid all one gore of blood. 

The children ran out doors—screaming and shricking as 
though their hearta would break, and raising the whole 
weighburhood. I was struck all aback for one minute—and 
n the next I reckon my teeth were sot, and my hangs were 
clinched in his neck a leetle tighter than I should like to 
nave any body's fingers fastened in mine. Fora second he 
was just as limpsey as a bunch of rags, then he chook me 
ff, and sprung out doors and run for dear life. And he 
ever was seen here till last week—but I won't get before 
my story. 

The hue and cry the children rais¢d soon brought a house 
ull of people in, and the doctor was along among the rest, 
Faany she'd taken Mrs. Prince's head in her lap, and Fan's 
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plaster, and we cleared the men folks out, and the women | 
put the mother and children to bed. The murder was redu- 
ced down to a bad gash in a few minutes, but old Prince 
was a making tracks out of town, as fast as his legs could 
carry him, allthe time. He thought he'd killed his wife sure 
enough, and nobody etarted an exprees after him to let him 
know to the contrary, I can tell you. 


Mrs. Prince got over the worst of it in a day or two, and | 


nobody fet her want fur nothing, I can tell you. And when 
she was 60 as to get about, she had plenty to do—more than 


ever. Asto the real comfort of her house, 2 body may say | oration. 
that she saw the first now that she’d seen for years. Her 
ugly, cress husband never showed himself; and for ali that | | 
she kept wishing that he would come, she was afraid that he | 


might all the time. Curious—ain’t it, how a wife will stick 
to and love the men that beats her. 

Nobody heard or see any thing of Prince till last Sunday 
morning week. I was up betimes, and I saw the cretur | 
come stealing down Main.strect, just at daylight—drunk as 
ever$ He took another pull from a little bottle, sucking it 
from the muzzle by word of mouth. 


4 too much to earry. He give a lurch and down he rolled, | 
close by the horse trough, into about the nastiest puddle | 
that ever you did see—face down, to take the whole strength | 
of it. I was going over to roll the beast on his back, when | 


along come twv men that I never see in Jonesville before, 


| never to toxch the poison again. 
| the first time since, and I take her to witness. I take you all 





It was just one drop. 





e 
“ But,” says he, * now 
| my name’s down there—and there it staya. I'm sober for 
| the first time in ten years, and I hope by the grace of God 


I see my wife, says he, for 


to witness—I take God Almighty to witness, that I am, and 


| meun by his help to stay—a reformed drunkard !” 


| [twas Sunday night—as I told you. It wasin the 


church too—but that didn’t stop Squire smith from leading 
off juet such a stamping and hurraing as he did a year ago, 
last fourth of July, when I made my great fourth of July 
Every body huddled round Dick, and called him 
Mr. Prince, and shook his hands almost as hard as the 
reformed drunkards shook the pump handle over him in the 
morning. He had beenshaved and washed up, and had a 
| clean shirt on, and a clean coat and all, and looked altoge- 


| ther like another man. His wife was most ready to faint, 


| 


| but she come creeping up holding on by the pew doors.— 


They opened a way for her, and right before that whole con- 
| gregation she went off ina swoon in his arms. It didn’t 
| take long for her to come to, though, and Parson Williams's 
_ good natured old face caught the first glance of her opening 
| eyes. “ My friends,” says he, “ this is a second marriage, 
for I hope and belicve the bridegroom’s as good as new 
| again.” He skipped back up them pulpit staira as lively 
as a young chap of twenty. “ Let us pray,” says he—and 
| in all my experience, [never heerd the old gentleman make 


and come to find out afterwards, they only got here of a Sa- | such a prayer before. 


turday night. 
“That's just our chap,” says one of "em, says ho—‘ I be- | 


ed Dick up by the shoniders—dragged him under the pump 
—rolled a log very judgmatically under the spout—laid his 
etupid head on that for a pillow—and the way they pumped 


was a caution to old soakers. Scme of it must have gone | 
down the fellow’s throat, and I guess it astonished his sto. | 


mach a little. Rather rough doctors, says I to my self—but | 
it’s none of my business. Well, when they’d pumped till | 
they were tired, they carried old Dick off somewheres, and | 


‘ I didn't think of him again. 


Parson Williams gave notice in the afternoon, that the 
“ Reformed Drunkards” were going to hold exercises in the | 
church that evening. ‘“‘Oh ho!” saysI. ‘That and that | 
may have something to do with each other—but the Lord 
keep me out of the reformed drunkard’s path if their prac- 
ticé this morning is a sample of the way they give bitters.” 
But I never let on. Come night, there was the biggest con- 
gregation in the church that I ever see there; and what 
took my eye above the rest, was a whole knot of real grog 
shop leafers in the corner that come to make fun. Well, 


Mr. Hawkine, he spokc, and two or three others, they | 


epoke—and pretty much to the point they spoke too.— 


* Now,” eays Mr. Hawkins, at the end, “ we've got one 


man who's a going to sign the p'edge, that, may be, you 
don’t reckon on.” 

Sure enough, who should it be, but Richard Prince! He 
spoke too—not very long—but very pithy, I tell you. He 
told what I've told here, and a good deal more, how he'd 
been beating from pillar to post, and from rum hole to um 
hole, with a busy devil gnawing him all the time with the 








The long and short of that evening's work was, that 
, Richard's brother Ben came up next, and then the whole 


| gun tobe afraid we shouldn’t find a customer.” They lift. | | raft of our Jonesville soakers, pretty nigh, they followed suit. 


| Then every body in the house put their names down, men 
women and children—al] but one man. 

| that one was ? 

Squire John. 


Who do you s’puse 
Why, nebody but Dick’s rieh brother, 

“ Oh,” says he, “ I can take care of my- 
| self. J know when I get enough. I’m no drunkard,” says 
jhe, “‘e0 I can’t turn reformed drunkard.” And he never 
| said as much as a word of encouragement to Richard, but 
sailed off home al ne, waddling like a tun butt on pillows.— 
He’sa monstrous fat man—monstrous. 


} 
“ That man,” says 


Hawkins to me slily, “sctson a Turkey carpet, with his 

| legs under mahogany to get drunk—and don't know it 
| when he is drunk; and more than that, nobody dares teH 
him of it-.-and more than that, Mr. Jones, he'll never stop 
drinking till he stops breathing. There's no hope of his 
sort.” 

The very next day, old Guttridgo’s liquor was bought out, 
at cost, by subscription; and started right out in the com. 
mon before the church. I did think some of the reformed 
| drunkards looked amazing hard at it, but they never said a 





| word. Squire Sinith he put down ten dollara, two for me; 
|and old Guttridge give in five himself. The signers havo 
all stuck so far, of course—and I gucss they'll stand by for 
good and all. If they don’t, there’s nigh a fortnight of so- 
ber conduct saved to em, sure—by way of variety. Dick, 
or rather Mr. Richard Prince, is a new man, at any rate 
and next town election we'll makea constable of him, if we 
don’t put him up for town clerk. His wife is the happiest 
woman—and calculates shortly to stop going out a washing. 
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He says his wife hadn't aught to be obliged to dv that—and 


~~ 


new frock was all one sop of blood—but she didn’t mind | notion he’d killed his wife; and how when he heard h 
that a minute. The doctor soon fixed the cut with a bit of | hadn’t, he got drunker than ever. 
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it’s only a pity that he didn’t find it out before. So much 
for the W. T. T. A. S. in Jonesville. 
Y’rs, reepectfully, 
Ezexie. Jones. 


P. 8. I've broke this open to tell you last night’s—or | 


this morning’s news. Squire Prince, the ‘V'urkey carpet 
d:unkard was found dead of apoplexy in his bed this mn 
ing. He dies intestate, and Squire Smith will be adminis. 
trator of course ; and his two brothers get all his money— 
the old Prince place too, that he'd just bought. It’s a good 
capital for them to begin temperance on—but they get it 
through no good will of Squire John’s. It’s a sort of Provi- 
a justice—for you know he tried once to do them vut 

i 

Oh—I'd like to forgot. Fanny wants to know what's the 
cost and fashion of the new style whale-bone bishops, o bus- 
tles, or Victorias, or whatever you call them; and whether 
it is a fact or not that they’re as big over as a hogshead. 
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MONODY 
ON THE DEATH OF GRENVILLE MELLEN. 





BY PAYNE KENYON KILBOURNE. 





Another song is hush'd, another harp is broken ! 
‘How soon the good of earth are heavenward flying! 
We scaree can claim the smile, the tear, the token, 
Ere those we love are number’d with the dying. 
The rosy-wreaths which Love and Hope are braiding 
To deck the poet's brow, must soen decay ; 
The tints that gfow on Beauty's cheek are fading— 
Minsirci and theme together pass away ! 


The good of other years—the high in station— 
The hoary sage who toiled to win a name— 
Who erst had shone the beacons of salvation, 

Or blazed like meteors in the heaven of fame— 
Oh, they are gone!—all gone! Yet still their glory 
Gleams like the sun-light o’er the earth and sky, 
And angel-chroniclers have carved their story 

Upon the shrines ot Immortality ! 


As when a bright star from the heavens departeth, 
Lamented Bard! we sigh that thon art gone ; 
Yet, while in solitude the tear-drop starteth, 
We watch thy path, and loi.g to follow on! 
We mourn that thou art laid at rest! Oh, rather 
Should we desire to share thy blessed lot ; 
The gitted and the beautiful shall gather, 
In coming ycars around that hallow'd spot ! 


And o'er the mansion where thy dust reposes, 
The eypess and the willow long shall wave; 
Returning epring shall deck thy couch with roses, 
And sweet wild-flowers shall blossom o’er thy grave. 
Phen, when the world in Nature's smile rejoices, 
And the gay sunbeams through the foliage steal, 
The earliest song birds there shall blend their voices, 
And chaunt their matine for thy spirit’s weal! 


Yet shall the bard awaken from his slumbers! 
His lofty lays to wider worlds be given! , 

And we who miss and mourn his tuneful numbers, 
Ere long may list their melody in heaven! 





© 
Ev'n now, while we all vainly are depioring S 
That his frail dust is laid beneath the sod, 
His spirit, freed from earthly dross, is soaring 
In the-pure realms fast by the throne of God! 
September 21st. 





ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 


TUESDAY MORNING, OCTOBER 5, 184i. 


Gone, in the bloom of thy life’s Spring hours, 
Gone, like the fading of summer flowers ; 

From the warmth and the lightsome sheen of day, 
To thy God and thy rest thou hast passed away ° 
Oh! we knew, as we stood around thy bed, 

By the holy light o’er thy young brow shed, 
Though the cheek was cold and the eye was dim, 
That thy heart had already gone to Him! 

Our watch is done, thou art past away— 

God comfort thy mother! She needs his stay. 
The darling light of her heart is shaded ; 

Thou wert her fairest—thou art feded. 

The Father louks on his angel dead ; 

The tears of the Brother fast are shed, 

And the gentle Sisters watch thy clay, 

And weep in yain—Thou art paseed away! 


Gone, yet the flowers are still glowing bright, 
And the birds still sing in the golden light; 
The East still knoweth it’s brilliant dawn, 
And in the blue Heaven the stars smile on. 
But the song whose music to us was best, 
And our sweetest flowers—have sunk to rest : 
Thy dawn-like smile will no moro be met, 
And the sweet young star of our hearts has set. 
Sweet rest to thee! ne’er did God cal! home 
A purer soul to his own bright dome. 
Yet so soon did he chide thy short delay, 
So soon to himself call thy heart away, 
That thou lost no trace of thine Eden birth, 
But worest an angel’s look on earth. 
Away, away, to thy’happy reign, 
Ere sin could blight thee or sorrow stain : 
From the cares and the ills on our hearts still prest, 
All pure and all beautiful, to thy rest— 
Light lie the earth on the sleep of thy clay, 
Farewell to thee, darling! thou’rt past away! 
C. D, MeL. 


— EEE 


Tue Oxven Trves.—Bill of fare of the entertainment 
given by Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, at Wynnstay, April 
19, 1770 :—30 bullocks, 1 dozen roasted whole, 50 hogs, 50 
calves, 80 sheep, 18 lambs, 70 pigs, 51 guine: fow!s, 38 tur- 
keys, 12 turkey poults, 8 capons, 25 pea fowls, 300 chickens, 
360 fowls, 76 ducklings, 48 rabbits, 15 snipes, 1 leveret, 5 
buck, 421 pounds of salmon, 39 brace of tench, 4 brace of 
carp, 36 pike, 60 dozen trout, 108 flounders. 109 lobsters, 
96 crabs, 10 quarts of shrimps, 200 crawfish, 60 barrels of 
pickled oysters, 1 hogshead of rock oysters, 20 quarts of 
oysters for sauce, 166 hame, 100 tongues, 125 plum-puddings, 
108 apple pies, 104 pork pies, 30 beef pies, 34 fice puddings, 
7 venison pies, 60 raised pies, 80 tarts, 30 pieces of cut pas- 
try, 24 pounds of cakes, 60 savoy cakes, 30 sweetmeat 
cakes, 144 ice creams, 18,000 eggs, 150 gallons, of milk, 60 
quarts of cream, 30 bushels of potatoes, 6,000 bundles of 





asparagus, 260 bottles of French beans, 30 dishes of green 
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peas, 12 cucumbers, 70 hogsheads of ale, 120 dozen of ale. 
There was a very great quantity of brandy, rum, and shrub. 
Salt butter cost £36, besides fresh dito, rock-work shapes, 
land«capes in jeliy, blanchmange, an immense quantity of 
pastry, aud one large cask of ale which held 26 hugsheads. 
Three cvaches ful. of cooks were sent from Londen on the 
above orcasion. It is thought that they were at the least 
15,000 people at dinner in Sir Watkin’s at the sume time. 





From the trish Penny Journal. 
MACKENNA’S GHOST. 


BY WILLIAM CARLETON. 








We have met and conversed with every possible repre- 
sentation of the various classes that cumpese geperal so- 
ciet:, from the sweep to the peer, and we feel ourselves 
bound to say that in no instance have we ever met any in- 
dividual, no matier what his class or rank in life, who was 
really indifferent to the subject of dreams, fairies, and appa- 
ritions. They are topics that interest the imagination in 
all; and the hoary head of age is inclined with as much in- 
terest to a chost-story, as the young and eager ear of youth, 
wrought up by all the nimble and apprehensive powers of 
early fancy. It is true the belief in ghosts is fast disappear- 
ing, and that of fairies is already almost gone: but with 
what new wonders they shail be replaced, it is difficult to 
say. The physical and natural we suppose will give us 
enough of the marvellous, without having recourse to the 
spiritual and supernatural. Steam and gas, if Science ad- 
vance for another half century at the same rate as she has 
done in the last, will give sufficient exercise to all our fa- 
culties for wondering. We know a man who travelled 
eighty miles to see whether or not it was a fact that light 
coukl be conveyed for miles in a pipe under ground; and 
this man to our own knowledge possessed the organ of mar- 
vellousness to a surprising degree. It is singular, too, that 
his fear of ghosts was in proportion to this capacivus pro- 
pensity to wonder, as was his disposition when sang in a 
chimney corner to talk incessantly of such topics as were 
calculated to excite it. 

In our opinion, ghosts and fairies will be seen wherever 
they are much talked of, and a belief in their existence cul- 
tivated and nourished. 8S» lung as the powers of the imagi- 
nation are kept warm and active by exercise, they will 
create for themselves such images as they are in the habit 
of conceiving or dwelling upon; and these, when the indi- 
vidual happens to be in the appropriate position, will even 
by the mere force of association engender the particular 
Evdvlon which is pred minaatin the mind. As an illustra- 
tron ef this I shal! mention a case of apparition which oc- 
curred in my native parish. 

There lived a man named M‘Kenna at the hip of one of 
the mountainous hills which divide the eounty of Tyrone 
from that of Monaghan. This M‘Kenna had two sons, one 
of whom was in the habit of traciug hares of » Sunday, 
whenever there happened to be a fallofsnow. His father 
it seems had frequently remonstrated with him upun what 
he considered to be a violation of the Lord’s day, as well as 
fur bis general neglect of mass. T*e young man, however, 
though otherwise harmless and inoffensive, was in this mat- 
ter quite insensible to parental repoof, and continued to 
trace whenever the avocations of labor would allow him. It 
so happ ned that upon a Christmas morning, I think in the 
oe i814, there was a deep fall of saow, and young 

‘K nna, instead of going to mass, got down his cock-stick 
—which is a staff much heavier at one end than at the 
other—and prepared to set out on his favorite amusement. 
His father seeing this, reproved him seriously, and insisted 
that he should attend prayers. His enthusiasm for the 
sport, however, was stronger than his love of religion, and 
he refused to be guided by his father’s advice. The old 
man during the altercation got warm; and on finding that 
the son obstinately scorned his authority, he knelt down 
and prayed that if the boy persisted in following his own 





will, he might never return from the mountaias unless as a 
corpse. 

Tue imprecation, which was certainly as harsh as it was 
impious and senseless, might have startled many a mind 
from a purpose which was, to say the least of it, at vari- 
ance with religion and the respect due toa futher. It had 
no eif ct, however, upon the sun, whois said to have re- 
plied, that whether he ever returned or not, he was deter- 
mined on going; and go accordingly he did. He was not, 
however, alone, tor itappears that three or four of the peigh- 
boring young men accompanied hin. Whether their sport 
was soo or otherwise, it is not to the purpose, neither am 
| able to say; butthe story goes that toward the latter part 
of the day they started a larger and darker hare than any 
they had ever seen, and that she kept dudging on before 
them bit by bit, leading them to suppuse that every sueceeed- 
ing cast of the cock-stick would bring her down. It was 
ubserved afterwards that she also led them into the recesses 
uf the mountains, and that although they tried to turn her 
course homewards, they could not succeed in doing so, As 
evening advanced, the companions of M’Kenna began to 
feel tne folly of pursuing her farther, and to pereeive the 
danger of losing their way in the mountains should night or 
a snow-storm come upon them. They, therefore, proposed 
to give over the chase and return home; but M’Kenna 
would not hear of it. ‘If you wish to zo home, you may,” 
said he; “as for me, I’ll never leave the hills till I have 
her with me.” They begged and entreated him to desist 
and return, but all to no purpose: he appeared to be what 
the Scotch call fey—that is, to act as if he were moved by 
some impulse that leads to death, and from the influence of 
which a man cannot withdraw himself. At length, on find- 
ing him invincibly obstinate, they left him pursuing the 
hare directly into the heart of the mountains, and returned 
to their respective homes. 


In the mean time, one of the most terrible snow-storme 
ever remembered in that part of the country came on, and 
the consequence was, that the self-willed young man, who 
had equally trampled on the sanctions of religion and pa- 
rental authority, was given over for lost. As soon as the 
tempest became still, the neighbors assembled in a body aad 
proceeded to look for him. The snow, however, had fallen 
so heavily that not a singie mark of a footstep could he 
seen. Nothing but one wide waste of white undulating 
hills met the eye wherever it turned, and of M’Kenna no 
trace whatever was visible or could be found. His father 
now remembering the unnatural character of his impreca- 
tion, was nearly distracted; for although the body had not 








yet been found, still, by every one who witnessed the sud- 
den rage of the storm, and who knew the mountains, escape 
or survival was felt tv be impussible. Every day, for about 
a week large parties were out among the hil!-:anges seek- 
ing him, but to no purpose. At length there came a thaw, 
and his bedy was found on a snow-wreath, lying in a supine 
posture within a circle which he had drawn around bin with 
his cuck-stick. His prayer-book lay opened upon hs mouth, 
and his hat was pulled down so as to cover it and his face. 

tis unnecessary tosay, that the romor of his death, and of 
the circumstances uader which he left home, created a most 
extraordinary sensation in the country—a sensation that was 
the greater in proportion to the uncertainty occasioned by 
his not having been found either alive or dead. Some affirm- 
ed that he had crossed the mountains, and was seen in Mo- 
naghan ; others, that he had been seen in Clones, x» Emy- 
vale, in Fivemiletown; but despite of all these agreeable 
reports, the melancholy trnth was at length made clear by 
the appearance of the body as just stated. 

Now, it so happened thatthe house nearest the spot 
where he lay was inhabited by a man named Daly, I thiok— 
but of the name [ am not certain—who was a herd or eare- 
taker to Dr. Po:ter, then Bishop of Clogher. The situation 
of this house was the mest lonely and deso’ate-looking that 
could be imagined. It was at least two miles distant from 
any human habitation, being surrounded by one wie and 





dreary waste of dari moor. By this house lay the route of 
those who had fuund the corpse, and I believe the door wa, 
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borrowed for the purpose of conveying it home. Be this as 
it may, the family witnessed the melancholy procession as it 
passed slowly through the mountains, and when the place 
and circumstances are all considered, we may ®dmit that to 
ignorant and superstitious people, whose minds even un- 
der ordinary occasions were strongly affected by such 
matters, it was a sight calculated to leave behind it a 
deep, tf not a terrible impression. Time soon proved that 
it did so, 





Aa weident is said to have occurred at the funeral which | 


is certainly in fine keeping with the wild spirit of the whole 
melancholy event. When the procession had advanced to a 


place called Mullaghtinny, a large dark-colored hare, which | 


was instantly recognised, by those who had been out with 
hi non the hills, as the identical one that led him to his fate, 
is said to have crossed the road about twenty yards or so 
before the coffin. The story goes, that a man struck it on 
the side with a stone, and that the blow, which would have 
killed any ordinary hare, not only did it no injury, but ocea- 
sioned a sound to proceed from the body resembling the hol- 
low one emitted by an empty barrel when struck. 

In the meantime the interment took place, and the sensa- 
tion began like every other to die away in the natural pro- 
gress of time, when, behold, a report ran about like wildfire 
that, to use the language of the people, “ Frank M‘Kenna 
was appearing !” Seldom indeed was the rumor of an ap- 
parition composed of materials so strongly calculated to win 
p»pular assent or to baffle rational investigation. As every 
man is not a Hibbert or a Nicolai, so will many, until such 
circumstances are made properly intelligible, continue to 
yield credence to testimony which would convince the judg- 
ment on any other subject. The case in question furnished 
as fine a specimen of a true ghost-story, freed from any sus- 
picion of imposture or design, as could be submitted to a phi- 
losopher; and yet, notwithstanding the array of apparent 
facts connected with it, nothing in the world is simpler or ot! 
easier solution. 

One ni.ht, about a fortnight after his funeral, the daugh- 
ter of Daly, the herd, a girl about fourteen, while lying in 
bed saw what appeared to be the likeness of M‘Kenna, who 
had been lost. She screamed out, and covering her head 
with the bed-clothes, told her father and mother that Frank 
M Kenna was in the house, 
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my friends that none of them is to wear them—they must 
be given in charity.” 

This seru-us and solemn intimation from the ghost was 
duly communicated to the family, and it was found that the 
circumstances were exactly ws it had r- presented them.— 
This of course was considered as svfficieat proof of the 
truth of its mission. The conversations now beeame not 
only frequent, but quite friendly and familiar. The girl 
became a favorite with the spectre, and the spectre on the 
other hand svon lost all his terrorsin hereyes. He told her 
that whilst his friend« were bearing home his body, the 
handspikes or poles on which they carried him had eut his 
back, and occasioned him great pain! The cutting of his 
back also was to. nd to betrue, and strengthened of eourse 
the truth and authenticity of their dialogues. The whole 
neighborhood was now in a commotion with this story of 
the apparition, and persons incited by curiosity began to 
visit the girl in order to satisfy themselves of the truth of 
what they had heard. Everything, however, was corrobo 
rated, and the child herself, without any symptoms of anx- 
iety or terror, artlessly related her conversations with the 
spirit. Hitherto their interviews had been all necternal, 
but now that the ghost found his footing made goed, he put 
a hardy face on, and ventured to appear by daytieht. The 
girl also fell into states of syncope, and while the fits lasted, 
long conversations with him upon the subject of God, the 
blessed Virgin, and Heaven, took place between them. He 
was certainly an excellent moralist, and gave the best ad- 
vice. Swearing, drunkenness, theft, and every evil propen- 
sity of our nature, were declaimed against with a degree of 
speetral elcquence quite surprising. Common fame had 
now a topic dear to her heart, and never was a ghest made 
more of by his best friends, than she made of him. The 
whole country was in a tumult, and I well remember the 
crowds which flocked to the lonely little cabin in the moun. 
tains, now the scene of matters so interesting and impor- 
tant. Nota singleday passed in whicb I should thiak from 
ten to twenty, thirty, or fifty persone, were not present at 
these singular interviews. Nothing else was talked of, 
thought of, and, as I can well testify, dreamt of. I wou 
myself hxve gone to Daly’s were it not for a confounded 


| misgiving I had, that perhaps the ghost might take such a 


This alarming intelligence na- | 


turafly produced greatterror; still, Daly, who notwithstand- | 


ing his belief in such matters, possessed a good deal of mora: 
courage, was cool enough to rise and examine the house, 
which consisted of only one apartment. This gave the 
daughter some courage, who, on finding that her father could 
not see him, ventured to look out, and she then could see 
nothing of him herself, 
father attributed what she saw to fear, or some accidental 


combination of shadows proceeding from the furniture, for | 


it was a clear moonlight night. The light of the following 
day dispelled a great deal of their apprehensions, and com- 
paratively little was thought of it until evening again ad- 
vanced, when the fears of the daughter began to return. 
They appeared to be prophetic, for she said when night 
came that she knew he would appear again ; and accordingly 
at the same hour he did so. This was repeated for several 
successive nights, until the girl, from the very hardihood of 
te:r-r, began to become so far familiarised to the spectre as 
to venture to address it. 


“Inthe nameof God,” she asked, “what is troubling 
you, or why do you appear to me instead of to some of your 
own family or relations ?” 

The ghost’sanswer alone might settle the question involved 
in the authenticity of its appearance, being, as it was, an 
account of one of the most ludicrous missions that ever a 
spirit was dispatched upon. 

“Iu not allowed,” said he, “to spake to any of my 
friends, for I parted wid them in anger; but I’m come to 
tel} you that they are quarrellin’ about my breeches—a new 
pair that I got made for Christmas day; an’ as I was comin’ 
up to thrace in the mountains, I thought the ould ones ’ud 
do betther, an’ of coorse I didn’t put the new pair on me.— 
. My raison for appearin’,” he added, “is, that you may tell 


She very soon fell asleep, and her | 


fancy of appearing to me, as he had taken to cultivate an 
intimacy with the girl; and it so happens, that when I see 
the face of an individual nailed duwn in the eoffin—chting 


| and eloomy operation !—I experience no particular wish ever 


to look upon it again. 
Many persons :night imagine that the herd’s daughter wag 


| acting the part of an impostor, by first ori_inating and then 


sustaining such 2 delusion. If any one, however, was an 


| impos‘or, it was the ghost, and not the gil, as her ift health 











ant wasied cheek might well testify. The appearance of 
M:Kenna continued to haunt-her fur months. [he reader is 
aware hat he was lost on Christmas day, or rather on the 
night of it, and I remember seeing her in the early part of 
the tullowing suramrr, duriag which time she was still the 
victim of a diseased imagination. Every thing in fact that 
could be done for her was done. They brought her to a 
priest named Donnelly, who lived down at Biltynasaggart, 
fur the purpose of getting her cured, as he had the repotation 
of performing cures of that kind. They brought her also 
to tke doctors, who also did what they could for her ; but all 
to no purpose. Her fits were longer and of more frequent 
oceurrence ; her appetite left her; and ere four months 
had elapsed, she herself looked as like a spectre as the ghost 
himself could do for the life of him. 


Now, this was a pure case of spectral illusion, and pre- 
cisely similar to that detailed so philosophical'y by Nicolai 
the Germen bookseller, and to others mentioned by Hib. 
bert. The image ef M‘Kenna not only appeared te her in 
daylight at her own house, but subsequently followed her 
wherever she went, and what proved this to have been the 
result of diseased organization, produced at first by a heated 
and excited imagination, was, that, as the story went, she 
c uld see him with her eyes shut. Whilst thia st»te of men- 
tal and physical feeling lasted, she was the subject of the 
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most intense curiosity. No matter where she went, whe- 
ther to chapel, to fair, or to market, she was followed by 
crowds, every one feeling eager to gel a glimpse of the gir! 
who had actually seen, and what was more, spoken to a 
ghost—a live ghost. 

Now, here was a young girl of an excitable tempera- 
ment and large imagination, leading an almost solitary life 
amidst scenery of a lonely and desolate character, who, hap- 
pening to be strongly impressed with an image of horror— 
for surely such was the boJy of a dead man seen in asso- 
ciation with such peculiarly frightful circumstances as filial 
disobedience and a father’s curse were calculated to give it 
—cannot shake it off, but on the contrary becomes a victim 
to the disease which it generates. There is not an image 
which we see in a fever, or a face whether of angel or devil, 
or an uncouth shape of any kind, that is not occasioned by 
cerebral excitement, or de:anzement of the nervous system, 
analogous to that under which Daly’s dau hter labored. I 
Saw her several times, and remember clearly that her pale 
face, dark eye, and very intellectual forehead, gave indica- 
tions of such a temperament as under her circumstances 
would be apt to receive strong and fearful impressions from 
images calculated to excite terror, especially of the superna- 
tural. It only now remains for me to mention the simple 
method of her cure, which was effected without either priest 
ordoctor. It depended upon a word or two of advice given 
to her father by a very sensible man, who was in the habit 
of thinking on these matters somewhat above the supersti- 
tious absurdities of the people. 

“If you wish your daughter to be cured,” said he to her 
father, “‘ leave the house you are now living in. Take her 
to some part of the country where she can have companions 
of her own class and state of life to mingle with; bring her 
away from the piace altogether; for you may rest assured 
that so long as there are objects before her eyes to remind 
her of what happened, she will nut mend on your hands.” 

The father, although he sat rent free, took this excellent 
advice, even ata sacrifice of soms comfort: for nothing 
short of the temptation of easy circumstances could have in- 
duced any man to reside in so wild and remote a solitude.— 
In the course of a few days he removed from it with his fa- 
mily, and came to reside amidst the cheerful aspect and en- 
mane intercourse of human life. The consequences were 
precisely as the man had told him. In‘the course of a few 
weeks the little girl began to find that the visits of the sp2c- 
tre wore like those of angels, few and far betwein. She 
was sent to school, and what with the confidence derived 
from human society, and the substitution of new objects 
and images, she soon perfectly recovered, and ere long was 


thoroughly set free from the fearful creation of her own 
brain. 


Now, there is scarccly one of the people in my native pa. | 


rish who does not believe that the spirit of this man came 
back to the world, and actually appeared to this little girl— 
The time, however, is fast coming when these empty bug- 
bears will altogether disappear, and we shall entertain more 
reverend and becoming notions of God than to suppose such 
senseless pranks could be played by the soul of a departed 
being under his permission. We might as well assert that 
the imaginary beings which surround the couch of the mad- 
man or hypochondriac have a real existence, as thore that 
are conjured up by terror, weak nerves, or impure blood. 


The spot where the body of M'Kenna was found is now 
marked by a little heap of stones, which has been collected 
since the melancholy event of his death. Every person who 
passes it throws a stone upon the heap; but why this old 
custom is practised, or what it means, I do not know, unless 
itbe simply to mark the spot as a visible means of preserv- 
iug the memory of the occurrence. 


Daly's house, the scene of the supposed apparition, is now 
a shapeless ruin, which could scarcely be seen were it not 
for the green spot that was once a garden, and which now 
shines at a distance like an emerald, but with no agreeable 
or pleasing associations. It is a spot which no solitary 
schoolboy will ever visit, nor indeed would the unflinching 
believer in the popular nonsense of ghosts wish te pass it 








without a companion. It is, under any circumstancos, a 
gloumy and barren place, but when looked upon in connec. 


tion with what we have just recited, it is lonely, desolate, 
and awful. 


—_ ee 


From Arcturus. 


THE LATE JOHN BARNES, 


[The annexed biographical narrative is from the most 
authentic source. Were the writer known, its details 
would present a simple pathos and feeling, beyond any lan- 
guage or rhetoric. How barrea are words and facts, when 
we know not the heart of the narrator. Within the sacred 
limits of the family, how elevated and full of meaning are 
those apparent commonplaces which strike the ear of the 
stranger as dullness and vanity. We thus commend the 


tollowing to the best sympathies of the reader.—Eprrors 
ARCTURUsS.} — 


Joun Barnes was born in London, on the filth of Janu- 
ary, 1780. He was the eldest son of a well-known archi- 
tect of the same name, under whose direction several ranges 
of buildings were erected in the east end of London; and 
whose name is, even now, remembered there. The son 
was intended for the same occupation, and possessed great 
taste, a8 well as complete knowledge of the science of ar- 
chitecture, as was exemplified in all the plans and altera- 
tions which he afierwardseffected in his own residences, and 
drew entirely himself. Like many other youths of his ac- 
quaintance, he acted repeatedly at a private theatre, among 
whose members, at different times, were Charles Young, 
Elliston, the late Charles Mathews, and subsequently, Lis- 
ton. Mr. Barnes’ taste instinctively prompted him to the 
leading old men, and the first part I can trace, was old Ra- 
pid, in the Cure for the Heart-ache. The manager of the 
old Margate Theatre, Wilmot Wells, saw him perform this 


part, and immediately offered him an engagement for that 
kind of business. 


This so elated Mr. Barnes, then a mere youth, that he 
left his father’s comfortable home, for a theatrical life.— 
Encouraged by this success, he continued on the stage, and 
was a great favorite, especially in Plymouth, where he play- 
ed the whole round of characters, with Mrs. Jordan, Mrs. 
Davison, then Miss Duncan, and Mrs. Charles Kemble, 
then Miss De Camp, and others. He subsequently engaged 
with Macready, father of the present lessee of Drury Lane 
Theatre, and remained several seasons with him in Man- 
chester, Chester, Liverpool, &c. Of late years, old resi- 
dents of Maochester have been heard to speak of the song 
of “Barncy leave the girls alone,” then nightly encoredtwo 
| or three times. The younger Macready and Mr. Barnes 
were companions and intimate friends. 


In April, 1806, Mr. Barnes married a young lady of pro- 
perty, in Plymouth, Miss Frances Mitchell, who died in 
December, 1808, and is interred in the chaace! of Chester 
Cathedral, with herinfant son. In Manchester, Mr. B. first 
met the present Mrs. Barnes, who was, at that time, the 
brizht particular star of that town, and also ot Newcastle 
upon Tyne, where, in April, 1810, he married her. They 
acted together in Hu)! and York, still with great success, 
| and in 1811, they both first appeared at the Haymarket in 

the Honey Moon, being also the first appearance there of 
John Cooper, Richard Jones, and the late well known Finn. 
They remained some time at the Haymarket, performing 
night after night with Munden as Old Dornton, Elliston as 
Harry, Mr. Barnesas Silky, and Mrs. Barnes as Sophia, in 
the Road to Ruin. Mr. Barnes afterwards went to Drury 
Lane, and after an application from Thos, A. Cooper, he 
subsequently effected an engagement with Stephen Price, 
for himself and wife, in this country, where they landed 
in April, 1816. Mr. Barnes opened on Monday, April 22, 


1816, in Sir Peter Teazle, and Lingo, ia the Agreeable Sur- 
prise. 

In 1822, he returned with his wife and infant daughter to 
England, having providentially escaped sailing in the 
“ Albion” packet, for which their passages were engaged 
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and which was lost, with every soul on board, off the Irish 
coast. Mr. Barncs then remained at Drury Lane Theatre 
till his return to America, in 1824, and was still the estab. 
lished favorite of the New York public, varying his life by 
frequent visite to the neighboring cities. In 1832, after much 
dissatisfaction from the lessee, Mr. Price, he left the thea- 
tre, and, in May, opened the Richmond Hill Theatre. No 
pains or expense was spared to render it worthy of patron 
age, but that year wiil ever be memorable in our city’s re- 
corde, as the year of the cholera. The approach of this 
Scourge was, of course, the destruction of all gaiety, and 
after a long and honorable struggle, Mr. B. relinquished the 
concern. 

Hoping, in some measure to aid in retrieving the heavy 
losses they had experienced, their daughter, thongh very 
young. left school, and was brought upon the stage. Mr 

arnes then visited the South with his family, and found 
his tour so profitable and agrecable, that for five successive 
years he repeated it. Last winter he remained in New York, 
playing very rarely, and intending to retire from the stage 
after acting a few fuvorite characters, in the course of the 
present scason. For the prospect of combining pleasure 
with profit in a summer jaunt, he made an arrangement for 
the British provinces. In the course of this tour, at Hali 
fax, he played the part of Dromio for the last time with his 
friend, Mr. Hackett, as the counterpart: an old cast asso. 
ciated with the merriment and laughter of the best years— 
the youthful ones—of the present generation of play goers. 
Thus do the lights, one by one, go out on the path of life; 
thus is the present swalluwed up in the irrevocable past.— 
Melancholy is the recollection of the departed graces of the 
actor; the whispered joke, the gay smile, the arch look, the 








proud tread of the siage, the indcfinable graces of action 
and thought that lit up the countenance of the performer ; | 
above all, the epecies of personal intimacy by which all | 
these things speak to the hcart, come nearer to us than any | 
other language of the arts. In the arts only of the “ well 
trodden stage” do we speak face to face with our host, and 
read in the very trick of his eye the pure desire to give us 
pleasure. We have only an intellectual acquaintance with | 
the author or the painter, kut we know every lineament of | 
the actor's face, and welcome his voice with the longings 
of friendship. 

The last appearance of Barnes in New York, was as Dro. | 
mio, at the Bowery Theatre, fur the benefit of the treasurer; 
his last appearance on the stage was at Halifax, as Sir Pe. | 
ter Teazle. He left the Thea're ill; an illness, followed in 
a few days by death. His remains were brought to New 
York, and accompanied by his friends to St. Mark’s bury- 
ing-ground, on Sunday, September 6th. 

The professional character of Mr. Barnes is well known. 

is position on the stage is best indicated by the facts just 
related He had learnt his art among men who knew what 
comedy meant, und he practiced his skill freely in behalf of | 
Memus. He often drew boldly on the license of the house, 
particularly of the pit, in furcc, and his drafts were always 
aecepted. 

In his domestic relations, Mr. Barnes was devotedly af 
fectionate as a husband and father, and though industry, 
pradenee and frugality during his professional popularity 
enabled him to acquire and leave his family a moderate in- 
dependence, yet he was ever social, cordial and hospitable 
to his friends and acqua:ntance. His best eulogy is the re- 
spect of those who knew him. 

Fixtraonpinary Caprure oF a Suark.—The following in. 
stance of coo! intre;idity and presence of mind has been re- 
lated to us by a gentleman who was an cye witness to the 
fact. A sailor, an Atrican by birth, commonly known by 
the name of King John, was, about three or four weeks ago, 
diving in the Pass at Savanne, in search of copper from the 
bottom of the schooner Louisa, which was wrecked ther 
some timo before. On his first plunge, King John remained 
a considerable time under water, and, coming up, was ob 
served by his comrades in a boat close by to be in a severe 
struggle with a fish, which he soon succeeded in bring'ng to 








the beat. It was a shark of five fect in lengjh. King 











John states, that, on descending towards the wreck, he found 
the monster lying quietly by the side of the vessel's hull ; 
fearing he would be soon seen or scented by the creature, 
from whose jaws there could be no hope of escaping, the ex- 
pert diver determined at once to make a desperate effort, and, 
carefully avoiding the direction of its head, he clutched it 
at the sma!! of the tail; and, thus secured, the monster was 
conveyed toa boat from a depth of six or seven f.thoms 
of water.—-St. Lucia Free Press, May 26. 





From the Young People’s Book. 


JUDICIAL COMBAT. 


BY HALL GRANDJENT. 

Few, if any, among the absurd practices which prevailed 
during the middie ages, were more barbarous than that of 
judicial combat. This custom had its origin in the igno- 
rance of the times. The art of writing, by means of which 
all affairs are now carried on, was almost entirely unknown 
to all except the clergy, and all transactions were conducted, 
and engagements were made verbaily. In this manner, per- 
sons could have no proof ofan engagement which had taken 
place between parties. Sucha state of things was necessa- 
rily productive of the greatest confusion in courts of yustice. 
The first remedy employed to obviate the difficulties which 
ensued, was the solemnity of the oath. If a case was 
brought before a judge, the defendant was required to take 
an oath, that he was not guilty of the crime or misdemeanor, 
or thathe had not made such a contract, and upon so doiag 
he was acquitted. But this was found to be a very insufli- 
cient remedy. A person who would not scruple to break 
the most svlemn engagements, would also not scruple to per- 
jure himself ; and it wastherefore shortly afterwards enact- 
ed that the person himself shoud not only take the oath, 
but should produce a number of others to declare, that they 
solemnly believed what he said to be the truth. This method 
was soon found to answer no better than the former; for a 
man in those dissolute ages, when vice and immorality in 
every shape, everywhere prevailed, could easily procure a 
sufficient number of compurgators, as they were called, to 
answer his purpose by confirming his words. Both these 
measures having been found fruitless, it was next ordained 
that the person accused should submit to various ordeals, 
such as walking over red hot bars of iron with naked feet, 
running over gro nd strewed with iron spikes, and being 
tied hand and foot and thrown into a large vessel of water. 
If the person escaped unburt, he was pronounced innocent, if 
not he was punished as guilty. But this form of proceeding 
was found to be still more absurd than either of the others, 
as there was here no chance of ihe accused person’s escape; 
and it was finally resolved, that the accused should have the 
right of challenging the accuser to single combat, and ghus 
settling the dispute. This is whatis termed Judicial Com- 
bat. In all these cases, appeals were made to Providence to 
favor the just cause, and if the accused came off victorious 
he was immediately acquitted. 

From this absurd custum the greatest imaginable evils 
arose. Might took the place of right. A person, however 
unjust and wicked his cause might be, provided he had the 
necessary strength and skill to overcome his accuser, was 
sure of being declared innocent. Even the judges them- 
selves were not exempt from these challenges, and thus jus- 
tice was entirely subverted, and law became another name 
foroppression. The most horrible outrages were perpetrat- 
ed on weak and innocent persons without hope of redress— 
rapine and murder every wucre prevailed, and injured inno- 
cence could find no protection. 

Combats between knights were generally conducted on 
horseback, with spear and shield, or battle-axe and dagger.— 
Commoners fought after a different fashion, and in a more 
barbarous and blood-th rsty spirit The following narrative 
describes a combat of the latterdescription. The detai's of 
it are sufficiently dreadful to make our young readers refl-ct 
on the superior advastages of law and order, over violence 
and misrule: and to be thankful, that in our own happy 
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country, the trial oy combat was never known or recognised | turned the blow fiercely and felled him to the ground ; but 
ax a mete of deciding disputes, which properly belong to he jumped up again immediately. 


the jurisdiction of regular courts of justice. 

In a magnificent edition of the old Flemish historian Ou- 
treman, was found lately, adrawing made with a pen, repre- 
senting a jodicial eombit. Underneath is written in old 
French, “ This ts the representation of the house of the Pro- 
vest of the city of Valenciennes;—Messire Melchior du 
Gardin is looking from a window at a combat between Ma- 
thieu C. queil of Tournay and James Plouvier of this same 
town, in the year of our Lord 1454,” 

The following is a translation from the old French of Hen: 
ry Oulreman, and gives a faithful picture of the manners of 
the times. 

“Mathieu Coquiel, a burgher of Tournay, had killed 
Philip du Gardin, on account of which he had retired to 


Valenciennes, and obtained the freedom of the place. Some 


time afterwards, Jaeotin or James Plouvier, a relation of the 
deceased, threw down his gauntlet before Coquiel, called 
hima niurderer, and challenged him to mortal combat. A 
crmer published the news in the town, that a judicial combat 
was to take place between Jacotin Plouvier and Mathieu 
Coquicl, fifteen days after this announcement. During this 
time the two opponents were placed in separate prisons and 
well guarded. 

**On the appointed day they presented themselves before 

‘a magistrate. each accompanied by a fencing master. With 
these and the'r lawyers, thcy demanded that they should be 
furnished with arms and clothes, according to the law of 
the place. They were then taken back to prison, and a 
large stone was taken from the market, and conveyed to the 
field of Saint Denis, to mark it as the field of combat; and 
preparations were made for the arena. 

*At the time appointed, an immense crowd of nobles 
and gentlemen assembled to witness the fight. Philip of 
Burgundy and his son, the Duke of Ceharolais, came to Va- 
lenciennes. ‘The son established himself at the Auchin 
Hhtel, and the father at the house of Melchior du Gardin. 
From both these houses an excellent view could be had. 

“On the 224 of May, the combatants presented them- 
selves in the arena. 

“fn y wore both clothed in black leather, in one piece 
froin the neck to the feet, and fitting close to the person ; 
their heads were bare and closely shaved; their feet were 
bare, also ; and each: carrying in one hand a little flag. Their 


fencing masters bore their shields and clubs. The shiclds | 


were ot willow wood, covered with shcepskin,and surmount- 
ed hy a re) cross on a white ground. The clubs were of the 
word of the plum-tree, three feet long 


ig, sharpened at cach 
end. 


* Jacotin being called out, appeared, and on entering the 
park, made severu! times the sign of the cross, and then | 
seated timseif on a chair covered with black cloth. Ma | 
the followed, knelt down and kissed the ground. Then | 
both, rsing, swore before the magistrate, that they were to | 
fight in a good cause. Then followed the oiling and greas. | 
mig of their clothes, to prevent them having any hold on 
each other. It was remarked that the grease rubbed on 


Jacotin melted, whilst on Mathieu it remained hard and | 


cold, although the sun shone warm. Spices were then 
brought i. two silver vessels, and tasted by them, af- 
terwards, ashes were brought to them and tasted in the 
sainc manner, and rubbed also on their hands, to enable 
them to grasp their clubs; their shields were held with the 
point upwards, according to the custom of plebeians, the 
higher ranks only being allowed to carry the point down. 
wards, 

* An edict was then read by the magistrate, forbidding 
any one On pain of death, to make any noise or cry during 
the combat. : 

* ‘The provost of the town then threw down a glove be- 
fore them, 2nd cried three times, ‘Do your duty.’ After the 
third cry, the champions advanced towards each other; 
Mathie threw up some sand in the other’s eyes, and at the 
same time gave hima blow on the head. The latter re. 
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“The Duke of Burgundy, was, as has been said, in the 
| house of Melchior du Gardin, provost of the town, and be- 
held the course of the combat through a latice of wood.— 
| After many ineffectual blows on both sides, the clubs fell 
' from their hands; Jacutin pursued Mathku and knocked 
him down, filied his eyes with sand, and pulled his hair out 
by handitulls. ‘This went on for three quarters of an hour. 
Thereujon the Duke called the mag strate, and asked him if 
there wes no way of suving Mathieu's life. The reply was, 
| that the combat was according to the laws of the place. 
| By this time, Mathieu began to utter horrible erica; at last 
he caught a finger of the other between his teeth, and held it 
| there. * Oh,’ cried Jacotin, ‘1 will pay you well for that!’ 
| and he tore his eyes out, so that they hung on his cheeks. 
| All his efforts to rise were useless, and his crice for mercy 
vain ; the infuriated Jacotin tore the poor wreteh’s face and 
| stamped upon his spine. 


| At last, Mcthieu half-dead, confessed himself vanquish- 
| ed, and turning to«ards the Duke, ‘Monseigneur de Bur- 
| gundy,’ said he, ‘I have served you well in the war of 
| Ghent, Iery you mercy, save my life.’ These words moved 
the Duke, who inquired if there was no means of saving his 
life, or in ca.e of his death, of providing him with a buria) in 
holy ground? To which it was replied, that neither of 
these things was possible. In the meanwhile, Jacotin, tak- 
ing up a club struck him three or four violent blows on the 
head, and seeing him lying as if dead, he dragged him out of 
the arena, where the poor creature remained a whole hour 
without giving any sign of life. After this he revived, 
drank three or four glasses of wine, was confesssed by a 
priest, and forgave freely Jacotin, for being the cause of his 
death. 

“Mathieu was hung by the reck till he was dead, whilst 
Jacotin went to the church of Notre Dame, to offer up prayers 
and thanksgiving to the Holy Mother of God for her protec- 
tion. 

“The Duke of Burgundy, before leaving the place, swore 
| to aboli~h this horrid custom, and did so, for this wag the last 
| judicial combat which tock pl>ce in Flanders.” 








AN AGE OF PAMPHLETS, 


The age of Charles the First may be characterised as the 
age of pamphlets. Of that remarkable period, we posscss 
in the British Museum an extraordinary collection, which 
amounts te about thirty thousand picces, uniformly bound 
in two thousand volumes of various sizes, accompanied by 
twelve folio volum s, of the catalogue chronologieally ar- 
| ranged, exhibiting their full titles. Even the date of the 
day is noted when each pamphlet was published. It includes 
a hundred in manuscript written on the king’s side, which 
at the time were not allowed to be printed. The formution 
of this collection is a romantic incident, in the annals of 
Bibhography. In that critical year 1640, a bookseller of the 


| name of Thomason conceived the ides of preserving, in that 


| new age of contest d principles, an unbroken chain of m:n’s 
| doings We may suppose that this collector commencing 
with the year 1640, and continuing without omission or in- 
| terruption to the year 1660, could not at first have imagined 
| the vast career he had to run ; there was, perhaps, sagacity 
in the first thought, but there was far more intrepidity in 
| never relinquishing this favorite object during these perilous 
| twenty years, amid a conflict of costly expenditures, of per- 
‘sonal danger, and almost insurmountable difficulties, ‘The 
design was carried on in secresy through confidential ser- 
| vants, whoat first buried the volumes as they collected th m; 
but they soon became too numcrons for such a mode of con- 
cealment. ‘The owner, dreading that the ruling government 
would seize on the collection, watched the movements of 
the army of the Commonwealth, and carried thia itinerant 
library in every oppos te direction Many were its removals, 
northward, or westward, but the danger became so great, 
and the collection so bulky that he had at one time an inten. 
' tion to pass them over to Holland, but feared to truet his 
| treasure on the waves. Heat length determined to place 
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them in his warchouses, in the form of tables round the reom, 
covered with canvass. It is evident that the loyalty of the 
man had rendered him a suspectcd person ; for he was once 
dragged from his bed, and imprisoned for seven weeks, du- 
ring which time, however, the collection suffered no inter- 
ruption, nor was the secret betrayed. Thesccret, was, how. 
ever, evidently not unknown to some faithful servants of the 
king; for when, in 1647, his majesty at Hampton Court de. 
sired tu see @ particular pamphict, it was obtained for him 
from this collection, though the collcc:or was somewhat 
ehary of the lean, tearing the loss of what he felt as a limb 
of his body, not probably recoverable. The king had the 
volume with him in his flight towards the Isle of Wight; 
but it was returned to the owner, with his majesty’s earnest 
exhortation that he should continue the collection. A slight 
accident whch happened to the volume occasioned the col- 
lector to leave this interesting incident on record. When 
Cromwell ruled, a pluce of greuter security was sought for 
than the owner's warehouses; a fictitious sale was made to 
the University of Oxford, who would be more able to strug- 
« for their preservation than a private individual, if the 
tor viscovered and claimed these distracted documents 
of the history of his own times. Mr. Thomason lived to 
compl: te hix design ; he witnessed the restoration, and died 
in 1666, leaving his important collection, which was still 
lodged at Oxford, and which he describes in his will ** as not 
to be paralleled,” in trust to be sold for the Lenefit of his 
children. His will affords an evidence that he was a person 
of warm patriotic feelings, with a singular turn of mind, for 
be left a stipend of forty shillings for two sermons to be an- 
nually preached, and one of which was tu commemorate the 
destruction of the Armada.— D’ I-raeli. 





SHAKSPEARE AND His CONTEMPORARIES. 


We affect to wonder ut Shukspeare, and one or two more 
of that period, avs solitary instances upon record; whereas 
it ig our dearth of information that makes the waste; for 
there is no time more populous of intell.ct, or mure prolific 
of intellectual weaith, than the one we are speaking of. 
Shakepeure did not look upon himself in this light, as a sort 
o! monster of poctical genius, or on his contemporaries 
“as kes than sma lest dwarfs,” when he speaks with true 
not false modesty, of himself and them and of his wayward 


thougl.ts, “ desiring this man’s scope.” We fancy that there | - 


were no euch men, that could either add to or take anything 
fran him; but such they were, He, indeed, over-looks and 
commands the admiration of posterity, but he does it from 
the table iand of the age in which he lived. He towered 
above his fellows, “in shape and gesture proudly eminent ;” 
but he was one of race of giant», the tallest, the strongest, 
the most graceful and heautiiul of them ; but 't was a com- 
mon and a nuble brood. He was not something sacred and 
aloof from the vulgar herd of men, but shook hands with 
nature and the circumstances of the time, and is distin- 
guished from his immediate contemporarics, not in kind, but 
in degree and greater variety of excellence. He did not 
form a class or epecies by himself, but belonged to a class of 
epcice. His age was necessary to him ; nor could he have 
been wrenched from his plece in the edifice of which he was 
80 Conaptcuous a part, without equal injury to himself and 
it. Mr. Wordsworth says of Milton * that his soul was like 
aster, and dweit apart.” This cannot be said with any 
propricty of Shakepeare, who certainly moved in a constel- 
lation of luminarice, * and drew alter him a third part of the 
hexvens.” If we allow hun for argument’s suke [or for 
truth’s, which is better.) tnat he was in hiunself equal to all 
hi. c mpetitors put together ; yet there was more dramatic 
excellence in that age than m the whole of the period that 
has elapsed since. If his coutemporarics, with their united 
strevgth, would hardly m«ke one Shakspeare, certain it is 
that all his successors would not make half a one. With 
the exeeption of » single writ r, Otway, and of a single play 
of his (Venice Preserved,) there is nobody in tragedy and 
dramatic poetry (1 do not here speak of comedy) to be com. 
pared to the great men of the age of Snakspeare, and im. 
mediately after. They are a mighty phalanx of kindred 
apirits closing him round, moving tn We same orbit, and im. 




















—@ 
pelled by the same causes in their whirling and «ccentric 
career. They had the same faults and the same exc: Hencee ; 
the same strength, and depth, and richness, the same truth 
of character, passion, imagination, thought, and language, 
thrown, heaped, massed together without ca'eful polishing 
or exact method, but poured out in unconcerned profusion 
from the lap of nature and genius in boundless and unrival. 
led magnificence.—Hazlit?. 





I DON’T LIKE TO SEE. 

I dont like to see a dirty shirt covered with a clean dickey ; 
a working man, who has two hats, wearing the bestevery day; 
the windows patched with paper, rags, or turf; a sweep or ba- 
ker passing through a crowd; a woman’s boot-lace dangling 
loose; orange peels thrown on the foot path; good meat 
thrown to the dogs; a workhouse nearly without attendants ; 
a rich man’s funeral blocking up the street; a woman beat- 
ing her child because it had nearly got run over; « country 
overseer putting out a poor woman by the shouldurs ; two 
men fighting a pitched battle on Sunday afternoon, with a 
large attendance of men and women, while an out dour 
preacher is almost without hearers; a man, after breaking a 
square of glass in a window, running away to escape detec- 
tion ; a child crying for hours together in a cradle ; a poor 
lad or girl, at five o'clock in a winter’s morning, going to 
factory much out of health; a man stuffed with neh tood 
until his legs are obliged to be tied up; a servant waiting at 
table with dirty hands; a woman slipping in at the back 
door of a public house, with a little jug, at tea teme; a 
justice fining a person for getting drunk, who frequently 
gets “ fresh” himself; a beggar exhibiting his wounds and 
deformation by the road side ; an old man of seventy and 
a young girl of seventeen going to the church tu get mar- 
ried ; a drunken coachman driving his horses at full gallop 
down a narrow street ; clothes lying to be moth eaten, while 
there are so many backs without covering; coech horses 
with bleeding shoulders ; a dog in a poor man’s house, who 
gets relief from the parish ; children’s shocs unbuttoned, and 
stockings out at the heel; an umbrella on a windy day with 
two broken bones ; a shop with dirty windows ; ‘the bailiffs 
earrying the bed and chair of a poor widow to the oblisk, to 
sell tor rent ; a poor ragged wife seeking her husband at 12 

Saturday night; a man exceedingly drunk and novwy at 
a temperance meeting ; a teetotaller coming out oi a ** Tom 
and Jerry” wiping his mouth.— Educational Magazine. 


a 

A Foray 1x Atoerta.—During the late expedition of 
the French army from Mostaganem to Mascara. while 
the French were actively employed in cutting the crops of 
the unfortunate Arabs, the sirrocco set in with such violence 
that the invaders were obliged to break up their camp and 
commence a march so painful and laborious that they could 
not accomplish more than half a mile an hour, the seldi-rs 
dropping every instant from fatigue. As soon as the wind 
ceased, they again commenced mowing down the crops, but 
here they were attacked by numerous bodies of Arabs, who 
defended their property with all the courage of despair. 
‘They fought with their spoilers muzzle to muzze, ro.ling 
down stones from the hills, and even Iralloing fcrocious dugs 
upon the French troops. Some idea may be formed of the 
nature of the service in which the French were engaged, 
from the fact, that a regiment, which left * La Belle France,” 
2,000 strong, had in a short time only 600 men fit tur duty. 
If a sentinel slept upon his post, a danger which it was im- 
possible to resist, from the drowsy effect of the hot and stif- 
ling weather, the active enemy were instantly upon the ua. 
guarded point, and cut off the head of the unfurti nate sen. 
try. Besides the weapons of the Arabs, the fatigue, want 
of water, sirrecco, &c., the invaders were alinost devoured 
by vermin. The rear guard was incessantly engaged, aud 
of 300 sheep and 30 oxen captured by the expedition, halt 
were lost by the way. 


. 





Beauties or Encuiss Law.—A tradesman in London 
lately employed a professional gentleman to recover a debt 
of thirteen shillings. He succeeded, and the cost was seven- 
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WAR. 


War, it is said, kinéles patriotism; by fighting for our 
country we Jearn to love it. But the putriotism which is 
cherished by war, is ordinarily false and spurious, a vice 
and not a virtue, a scourge to the world, a narrow unjust 
passion, which aims to exalt a particular state on the hu 
miliation and destruction of other nations. A genuine en. 
lightened patriot discerns that the welfare of his own coun 
try is involved in the general progress of society ; and in the 
character of a patriot, as well as of a Christian, he rejoices 
in the liberty and prosperity of other communities, and is 
anxious to maintain with them the relations of piece and 
amity. 

It is said that a military spirit is the de’ence of a coun. 
try. But it more frequently enaangers the vital interest of 
a nation by embroiling it with other stains. This spirit, like 
every other passion, is impatient for gratification, and often 
precipitates a country into unnecccssary war. A _ people 


dicate war as affording excitement to energy and courage. 
— Channing. 





HUMAN NATURE MADE FOR GROWTH. 


I see the danger of the present state of society, perhaps, 
as clear as any one. But still I rejoice to have been born in 
this age. [tis still true that human nature was made for 
growth—expansion ; this 1s its proper life, and this must not 
be checked because it has perils. The child, when it shoots 
up into youth, exchanges its early repose and security for 
new passions—for streng emotions, which are full of danger ; 
but would we keep him for cver a child? Danger we can- 
not avoid. It isa grand clement of human litle. Wealways 
walk on precipices. It isunmanly, unwise—it shows a want 
of faith in God and humanity—to deny to others and our- 
selves free scope, and the expansion of our best powers, be- 
cause of the possible collisions and pains to be feared fram 
extending activity. Many, indecd, sigh for security as the 





have no need of a military spirit. Let them be atteched to 
their government and institutions by habit, by carly associa- 
tions, and especially by experimental conviction of their ex- 
eellence, and they will never want tneans or spirit to defend 
them. 

War is reccommended as a method of redressing national 
grievances. But unhappily the weapons of war, from their 
very nature, are often wielded most successiully by the un. 
Justice and force have little congeniality. 
Should not Christians everywhere strive to promote the re- 
ference of national as well as of individual disputes to an 
impartial umpire? Is a project of this nature more extrav- 
agant than the idea of reducing savage hordes to a state of 
reguler society? ‘The last has been accomplished. Is the 
first to be abanduned in despuir ? 

It is said that war sweeps off the idle, dissolute, and vic. 
ioug members of the community. Monstrous argument! 
If a government may for this end plunge a nation into war, 
it may with equal justice consign to the executioner any 
number of its subjects whom it may deem a burden on the 
state The fact is, that war commonly generates as many 


profligates as it destroys. A disbanded army fills the com. | 


munity with at least as many abandoned members as at first 
it absorbed. 

It is sometimes said that a military spirit favours liberty. 
But how is it, that nations, after fighting for ages, are so ge- 
nerally enslaved? The truth is, that liberty has no founda. 
tion but in private and public virtue ; and virtue, as we have 
seen, i. not the common growth of war. 

But the great argement remuins to be discussed. It is 
said that wiihout war to excite and invigorate the human 
mind, seme of its noblest energies will slumber and its high. 
est qualities. courage, magnanimity, fortitude, will perish. 
To this I answer, that if war is to be encouraged among na- 
tions because it nourishes energy and heroism, on the same 
principle war in our families, and war between neighbour. 
hoods, villages, and eities, ought to be encouraged for such 
contests would equally tend to promote hervic darng and 
contempt of death. Why shall not different provinces of 
the same empire annually meet with the weapons of death, 
to keep alive their courage? We shrink at this suggestior 
with horror; but why shall contests of nations, rather than 
of provinces or families, find sheltez under this barbarous 
argument ? 


I observe again: if war be a blessing, because it awakens 
energy and courage, then the savage state is peculiarly priv- 
ileged ; for every savage is a soldier, and his whole mode of 
life tend to form him to invincible resolution. On the same 
principle, these carly periods of society were happy, when 
men were called to contend, not only with one another, but 
with beasts of prey; for to these excitements we owe the he. 
roiem of Hercules and Theseus. On the same principle, 
the feudul ages, were more favoured than the present; for 


supreme good. But God intends us for something better 
|—for effort, conflict, and progress. And is it not well to 
| live in a stiring and mighty world, even though we suffer 
from it? If we look at outward nature, we find ourselves 
surrounded with vast and fearful elements-—air, sea, and fire 
—which sometimes burst all bounds, and overwhelm man 


and hislaborsin ruin. But who of us would annihilate these. 


awful forces—would make the ocean a standing pool, and 
put to silence the loud blast, in order that life may escape 
every peril—this mysterious, infinite, irresistibk might of 
nature, breaking out in cousticss forms and motions, making 
nature the true school for man, and g:ving it all its mterest ? 
In the soul stil! mightier forces are pent up, and this expan- 
sion has its perils. But all are fro God, who has blended 
checks, restraints, balances, re-aciions, by which all work 
together for good. Let us never forget that, amidet this 
fearful stir, there is a paternal Providence, under which the 
education of our race has gone on, aud a higher cenditien 
of humanity has been achievid. There are, however, not 
a few who have painful fears of evil from the restless, egr- 
nest action, which we have scen spreading itself more and 
more through all departments of s.cicty. They call the age 
wild, lawless, presumptuous, without reference. All men, 
they tell us, are bursting their spheres, quitting their ranks, 
aspiri g selfishly after gain and pre-eminence The blind 
muititude are forsaking their natural lcadcr-, The poor, who 
are the majority, are contriving againsttherich, Still more, 
a dangerous fanaticism threatens destruction to the world 
under the name of Reform; society totters ; property is sha- 
ken ; and the universal freedom of thought and action, of 
which so many boast, is the precursor of social storms, which 
only despoti#m can calin. Such are the al«rms of nota few ; 
and it is right fear should utter its prophecies as well as hope. 
But it is the true office of fear to give a wise direction to 
human effort—-not to chill or destroy it To ¢espair of the 
race, even in the worst times, is unmanly—unchristian. 
How wuch more so in times like these! What I most la- 
ment in these apprehensions, is the utter distrust of human 
nature which they discover. Its higher powers are thought 
only to be restrained. They are thonght to be safe only 
when in fetters. To me there is an approach to impiety in 
thinking so manly of God’s greatest work. Human nature 
is not a tiger which needs a constant chain. In this case it 
is the chai» which makes the tiger. Ut isthe oppressor who 
| has made man fit onjy for the yoke.— Dr Channing. 











— Ee ansanee 


A Wéap to “ Gin-anp-Brrvens” Damxenrs.—In Merle's 
Domestic Dictionary it is stated that the habit of —- 
* bitters” to provoke an appetite is a very bad onc ; for thoug 
when taken judicieu-ly they are wholesome, yet, they fre- 
quently produce fever in a delicate constitution, and check 
the insensible perspiration which is necessary for the preser- 





then every baron was a military chief, every castle frowned 
defiance, and ¢ very vassal was trained toarms. And dowe 
really wish that the earth should again be overrun with mon- 
sters, or abandoned to savage or fendal violence, in order 
that heroes may be multiplied? If not, let us cease to vin. 





vation of health. [1 is an error to suppose that dram.drink- 
ing, if * bitters” be infused, is not injurious; for though the 
latter are wholesome by themselves, and when taken in 
mod-ration, yet the mixture of spirits with them, unless 


largely diluted with water, is very injurious. = 
~“ 
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From the Democratic Review. 


GRASSMERK, AND RYDAL WATER. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 





O Vale of Grassmere !-—traoquil, and shut out 
From all the strife that shakes a jarring world,— 
How quietly thy village roofs are dbower’d 
In the cool verdure, while thy graceful spire 
Guardeth the ashes of the nuble dead. 

And like a fix’d and solemn sentinel! 
Holm-Crag luoks down on all. 


And thy pure lake, 
Spreadinz its waveless breast of crystal out 
*T ween thee and us, pencil, nor tip of man 
May fitly show its loveliness. Tre soul 
Doth hoard it as a gem, and fancy led, 
Explore its curving shores, its lovely isle 
That, like an emerald, clasp’d in erystal, sleeps. 


Ho, stern Helvellyn! with thy savage cliffs 
And dark ravines, where the rash traveller’s foot 
Too oft hath wandered far and ne’er retaraed,— 
Why dost thou press so close yoa margin green, 
Like border-chieftain seekiag tor his bride 

Some cuttage miiden. Prince, amit the hills 
That each upon his feu lal seat maiatains 

Strict sovercignty, hast thou a tale of love 

For gentle Grassmere, that thou thus dost droop 
Tay plamed helmet o’er her, and peruse 

With such 1 searching gaze, her mirror’d brow? 
She listeneth coyly, an! her gutleless depths 
Are troubled, at a tender thought from thee. 





And yet, methinks, sem2 speech of love should dwell 
Jn scenes so beautiful. For not ia vain, 

Nor witha feeble voice, duth He who spread 

Such glorious charms, bespeak min’s kin lliness 

For all whom He hath male, billing the heart 

Grasp every creature, witha warm embrace 

Of brotherhood. 


Lo! what fantastic forms 
In sudden change are traced upon the sky. 
Tne sun doth subtivide himself, aad shine 
Oa either side of an elongite cload 
Which, like an alligator, nuze aad thin 
Pierceth his disk. And thea an ostrich seem’d 
Siranzely to perch upoa a w eath of fuam 
And gaze disdainfal oa the kiagly orb 
Toat lay, o’erspent aad weary. But he roused 
Up as a giant, and the welkin zlow’d 
With rashing splent or, while his puny foes 
Vanishelin air. Old Enztant’s oaks outstretch’d | 
Their mighty arms, and took that cloudtiess glance 
Into their bosorns, as a precivus thing 
Tu be rememberetl iong. 


And so we curn’d 
Ad through romantic giades, pursued our way— 
Woere Rydal Water spends its thundering force 
Aad through the dack gorge makes a duable plunge, 
A>raptly beautiful. Thicket, aad rock, 
Ani ancient sam ner-hoas~, aa | sheeted foam, 
All exyuisitely bie it, wale leafeaiag sound 
Or torrents battling with cheic cuffica foes, 
Fille | the almiriag gaze wit ave, aad wrought 
A dim forgetfulness of all desi les. 


—— Thee too [ found within thy sylvan home 
Whose masic thrille! my heart, whea life was new,’ 
Wordsworth! with wild eachaatmeat circled rouad 
In love with nature's self, ant sie with thee, 

Thy ready haad, that, from the landscape, culled 
Its long fumihiar charms, cock, tree, aad spire, 














With kindness, half paternal, leadicg on 

My stranger footsteps thiouzh the garden-walk, 

?Mid shrubs and flowers, that from thy planting grew ; 

The group of dear ones cathering round thy board, 

She, the first friend, still as in youth beloved, 

The danghter, sweet cornpaniva, suns matare, 

And favorite grandchild, with his treasured phrase. 

The evening lamy, that o’er thy silver locks 

And ample brow fell ftfully, and touch’d 

Thy lifted eye with earnt stuess cf thought, 

Are with meas 8 picture, ne’er to fade, 

Till death shall darken all material things. 
Ambleside, Eng., Aug. 28, 1840. 





THE CONSOLATIONS OF THE MUSE. 


BY GEORGE WITHERS, 
{Born 1583—Died 1667.} 


She doth tell me where to borrow 
Cowfort in th: midst of sorrow; 
Makes the desulatest place 

To her presence be a grace, 

Aud the biackest discoatents 

Be her fairest urnamenis. 

In my former days of bliss, 

His divine skill taught me this, 

That from every thing | saw, 

I could some invention draw; 

And raise pleasure to her height 
Throuzh the meanest object’s sight : 
By the murmur ot a spring, 

Or the least bou h’s rustling; 

By a daisy, whose leaves spread, 

Snut when Titan goes to bed; 

O. a shady bush or tree, 

She couid more infuse in me, 

‘Tnan all nature’s seauties can, 

jn some other wiser man. 

By her help [ also now 

Make this churlish place allow 
Some things that may sweeten gladness 
In the very gall of sadness: 

The dull loneness, the black shade 
That these hanziag vaults have made, 
The strange music of ihe waves, 
Beating oa these hollow caves, 
This black den, which rocks emboss, 
Overgrown with eldest moss: 

The rade portals, tnat give light 
More to terror than detight, 

This my chamber of neglect, 

Wall’d about with disrespect, 

From all these, aal this dull air, 

A fit object for despair, 

She hath tauzht me by her might 
To draw comfort and delight, 

Therefore then, best earthly bliss, 

I will cherish thee for this! 

Poesy, thou sweet'st content 

That e’er Heav’n to mortals lent; 
Though they as a trifle leave thee, 
Whose dull thou shts cannot conceive thee, 
Theugh thor be to thema scorn, 
Taat to nought but earth are born; 
Let my lite no loager be, 

Taaa [am in live with thee! 
Though our wise oaes call it madness, 
Let me never taste of gladness 

If { love not thy maddest fits 

Above all their createst wits! 

And thoazh some, too seeming holy, 
Do account thy raptures folly, 

Thou dost teach me to contema, 
What makes knaves and fools of them. 
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MY BIRTHDAY. 


BY THOMAS MOORE. 


« My birthday !’’—what a different sound 
That word had in my youthful years! 
And how esch time the day comes rvund, 
Less and less white its mark appears ! 


When first our scanty years are told, 
It seeme like pastime to grow old ; 
And, a6 youth counts the shining links, 
That time around him binds se fast, 
Pit ased with the task, he little thinks 
How hard that chain will press at last. 
Vain was the man, and false as vain, 
Who said—“ were he ordain’d to run 
His tong career of life ayain, 
He would do ali that he had done.” 
Ah, ‘tis not thus the voice that dwells 
in sober birthdays, speaks to me: 
Far otberwise—of time it tells, 
Livish'd unwisely, carelessly ; 
Of counsel mock’d; of talents made 
Haply for high and pure designs, 
But oft, ike Israel's incense, laid 
Upon unboly, earthly shrines; 
Of nursing many a wrong desire, 
Of wandering after Love tvo far, 
And taking every meteor fire 
That crose’d my pathway, for his star. 
All this it tells; and could | trace 
‘Th’ unpertect picture o’er again, 
With power to add, retouch, efface 
The lights and shades, the joy and pain, 
How litth of the past would stay! 
How quiciily all would melt away ! 
AN— but that Freedom ef the mind, 
Which had been mure than wealth to me; 
Those friendships, in my boyhood twin’d, 
And kept tilinow unchanvinely ; 
And that dear home, and saving aik, 
Where Love’s true lightat once i’ve found, 
Cheering within, when all grows dark 
And comfortless and sto:my round! 


THE HUNGARIAN NOBILITY. 


There is no place under heaven where nobility is at so low 
a par, or rather perhaps | shou d ray, on so unequal a basis; 
und 1 was 80 much amured by the classification lately be- 
stowed on it by a humourous trend of mine, to whom I have 
frankly declared my mability to disentangle its mazes, that 
L wall give it an his own words. 





“ The nobility of Hungary arc of three orders—the mighty, 
the moderate, and the mircrable—the Esterhazys, the Bat. 
thyansix, and such like, are the capital of the column—the 
whait is built of the Jers wealthy and influential; and the 
bave (und a vory substantial one it is) is a curious congeries 
of snail landhviders, herdsmen, vive.growers, waggoners, 
and pig-drivers Nay, you may be unlucky cnough to get a 
nemes w» & servant; and this is the most unliappy dik mma of 
all, tor you cunaol sulace yourself by beatin, him when he 
offend you, as he is protected by his privel ges, and he ap- 
peals to the Court of the Comitat for redress. ‘The country 
w indebted to Mana Therces for this pleasant confusion ; 
who, when she rguid the valoref the tungarian soldiers 
with a portion of thei: own Jand, and a name to lend it grace, 
forgo! that many Of there individuals were probably better 
sw. rdemen than proprictors; and instead of limiting their 
patent of nobiii'y to a given term of years, laid the founda- 
tion of a state of things a> ieconvenicnt as it is absurd.” 

I was immediately ramindd by bis closing rmatk of a 
most ridicuiou. recone, which, although in itselt a mere trifle, 
went far to prove the truth of his position. My reasers are 
probebly aware that none pay tolls in Hungary save the pea. 
vanis; and it chanced that on on occasion, when we were 


passing from Pesth to Buda over the bridge of boats, the 
carriage was detained by some accidental stoppage just beside 
the tollkeepers lodg., when our attenticn was arrested by a 
vehement altercation between the, worthy functionary, its oc. 
cupant, and a litle ragged urchin of 11 or 12 years of age, 
who had as it appeared, attempted to pass without the pre- 
liminary a of payment. 

The tollkeeper handled the supposed delinquent with some 
roughness as he demanded his fee; but the boy stood his 
ground ore a: asserted his free right of passage as a 
nobleman ! e belligerent party pointed to the heel-lese 
shoes and ragged jerkin of the culprit, and smiled in scorn 
The lad for all reply bade him remove his hand from his col 
lar, and let him pass at his peril; and the tone was so as 
sured in which he did so, that the tollkeeper became grave, 
and looked somewhat doubtful; when just at the moment up 
walked a sturdy peasant, who, while he paid his kreutzer, ea- 
luted the young nobleman and settled the point. 

It was really broad farce. The respectably clad and com 
fortable looking functionary loosed his hold in a moment, and 
the offending hand, as it released the. collar of the captive, 
lifted his hat while he poured out his excuses for an over- 
zeal, arising from his ignorance of the personal identity of 
this young scion of an illustrious house, who was magnani-. 
muously pleased to accept the apology, and to raise his own 
dilapidated cap in testimony of his greatness of soul, as he 
walked away in triumph. Cruikshank would have had food 
for a chef d’auvre.— Miss Pardoe’s Hungary. 





Important Discovrery.—A GreaT Cave.—The Norwich 
Aurora contains a communication describing an “ exten- 
sive cavern” recently discovered in the town of Colebrook, 
Connecticut. It appears it was first discovered by some 
boys. The writer thinks when the loose rocks are removed, 
the mouth will be about fifty feet wide and thirty feet high. 
In company with several others, on the 27th ult., he entered 
and partially explored the cavern. 

“The air,on entering, has a peculiar smell, which I 
can compare to nothing. I imagined the candle burned 
less brilliantly than in the open air. Tor the first three 
or four rods, the way is a good deal obstructed by sharp 
rocks; then comes a smooth, gravelled floor, as hard 
as a McAdamized road. Ten rods from the entrance, 
we measured and found the width to be cighty-three 
feet; and again, at thirty rods, we found it sixty. 
seven feet. The sides are quite even, especially the 
east side, which is as smooth as if it had been chiscled. 
The roof is broken and craggy; in some parts rising 
very high, at others, it descends within ten feet of the floor 
The flooring for the most part is level and smooth, consist- 
ing of stone and hard gravel. We met with several deep 
pits, into ene of which we were near falling. Twoof them 
resembled wells. We sounded one tothe depth of nine 
fathoms, and found water, and another to the depth of five 
and a half fathoms, which appeared to be dry. The main 
part of the cave is remarkably straight and uniform in 
width, for the most part. It runs in a north and north-east 
direction for s quarter of a mile, where it ends abrupfly. 
We met with numerous openings at the right and left, 
some large enuugh to admit a horse and carriage, and others 
scarcely aman. We only marked them with chalk and 
passed on to the end of what seemed to be the main 
partof the cavern. Here we stopped for a few moments. 
All stood without speaking, gazing about with admira- 
tion and wonder. The silence was painful. No dropping 
of water orcreaking insects, not asound was heard but the 
low suppressed breathing of the company, It secmed as if 
I could hear their heartsheat. Llooked at my barometer— 
it had risen several degrees. The thermometer stood at six- 
ty anda half. As we prepared to retrace our steps, we du 
covered an opening on the west side, a few rods from the 
termination of the part of the cavern we were in. We drew 
near and listened. There was a low, murmuring sound as 
of a distant waterfall,and the air which issued from it scem- 
ed colder and damper. This led us to suppose it must be of 
very great extent, but we were too cold and weary to prose- 





cute our searches farther at this time. 
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From the Dublin Journal. 


THE GIG RACE, 


OR, A PULL FOR THE SILVER CUP. 





In the prettily situated village of Ring, within the beauti- 
ful harbor of Coye, lived an old man named Jeremiah Sulli- 
van, who was by profession a boat-builder, and who, being 
unrivalled in that art, justly regarded himself as one of the 
most important personages in the said village, if not in the | 
county of Cork itself. It was indeed the conviction of Jerry 
that the man who, if any such man there were, could surpass 
him in the plan, the construction, or the finish of a race-gig, 
must be a wonder, and far above the general standard of hu- 
man excellence. After his divine art, and the equally divine 
productions of that art, his daughter Sally Sullivan was next 
best loved by the enthusiaetic and honest old man. Sally 
had the reputation of a snug little fortune and of an infinite 
deal of beauty, the latter founded, no doubt, on the posses. 
sion of a pair of roguish black eyes, a blooming cheek, and 
a rosy pair of lips, that lialf disclosed two rows of the pret- 
tiest and whitest teeth in the world. 


Jerry had one favorite apprentice, to whom he had already 
imparted some of the most important secrets in his profes. 
sion, and to whom, at some distant period, he iatended to 
confide the entire, as a legacy richer than the hoarded trea- 
sures of a miser; nay, more valuable than even the philoso- 
pher’s stone. William Collins (for such was his name) was 
a fine-looking young fellow, standing about five feet ten 
inches in height, and possessed ofa light, active, muscular, 
and admirably proportioned figure; indeed, Sally was 
known to have told her female friend, in the strictest confi- 
dence, that William had the brightest pair of eyes, and the 
handsomest brown curls, that young man could well be vain | 
of. William, on the other hand, could find no language suf. 
ficiently comprehensive to express his ideas of Sally’s beau. | 











ty; and as for her good qualities, her temper, her cheerful- 


ness, her sweet-toned meriy laugh—to describe them was 
quite an impossibility. The fact was, they were both 
young, both amiable, both warm-hearted, and very naturally 


fixed on every movement of William Collins, who was busily 
engaged in the building of this future wonder of the race- 
gig class. Sally, observing the stranger enter, and not re- 
lishing the familiar stare of a pair of wicked-looking optics, 
nor the too evident admiration they expressed on their mas- 
ter’s part, immediately left the yard, and retired to the neat- 
ly painted cottage of her father. As for Collins, looking up 
from his work at that very instant, he saw, with the quick- 
ness of jealousy, the manner of Duggin and the retreat of 
Sally ; and from that hour he felt an unconquerable aversion 
to the bold-looking oarsman. 

‘“* Come, now, I’m blessed,” said Duggin, “ that’s a nate 
tidy craft, if I’m a judge in the laste! Isay, Mister what’s- 
y2ur-name, isn’t that purty girl the ould fellow’s daughter ?” 
‘Yes, she is,” replied William, with a growl; “ that young 
woman is Miss Sullivan.” ‘ Sartinly she is a beauty with- 
out paint! Hasshe a heap of fine strapping fellows, that’s 
sweethearts, following of her—has she, my hearty?” “* How 
the devil should I know! Whathave I to do with any one’s 
business but my own ?—and that gives me enough to mind.” 
“* Why, my fine fellow,” said Duggin, rather annoyed at the 
reply, ‘I tell you what, that same aint over partiklar civil.” 
‘‘Tsn’t it?—then if you don’t like my civility, I can’t help 
your liking; so that’s all I care about the matter.” 

Duggin made no reply, but marching round and round 
the half-built boat, he made several slighting observations 
signifying his utter contempt for the plan, as well as its 
execution. ‘* Why, blow it!” said he, “look at that. I 
tell you there’s no living use for that infernally outlandish 
keel. You might as well turn a lighter, as such a tub as 
that, in the water!” 

Poor William’s feelings were almost too great for Words, 
so indignant was he at this coarse and vulgar attack on the 


' object of his zealous labours. He, however, merely said, 


‘‘She’s very unlike a tub, for the matter of that; and as for 
the keel that will give her a sure grip of the water, and 
make her hold her way!” 

* Who’s the out-and-out judge that said them wise things, 
I'd like to know,” asked Duggin, with a mocking sneer on 
his lip. 

« Them that’s as fine judges as any in the harbor,” re- 


both lovers! Yet poor old Jerry never dreamed what the | plied Collins; “ there’s Dan Magrath, and Ned Desmond, 


real state of the case vas. Wonderful as was his penetra- | and Mark Brien, down at theferry; and there are’nt better 
tion, deep as was his knowledge, and great as was his skill | men to be found at handling an oar.” 


in all matters appertaining to the building of a boat, in af. 
fairs of the heart he was blind and stupid as a mole. He, 
honest simpleton, could never dream that Sally's frequent 
intrusions into the work-yard could be attributed to aught 
else than that most natural spirit of curiosity common to 
young people who desired to witness the interesting process 
of a delightful and important art! Besides, Jerry never 
wore his spectacles within doors; and, therefore, it must be 
presumed he never saw the eloquent flushing of his daugh- 
ter’s cheek, or the additional brilliancy of her dark eye, 
when he spoke of the young man’s attention to his duty, 
and of his surprising advancement in the nicer labors of the 
profession. 


Early in the month of May, a gentleman ordered a race- 
gig from Sullivan, and from time to time sent his man Dug- 
gin to see after the.progress of the work. This Duggin was 
held to be the crack oarsman of the harbor, and consequent. 
ly prided himself not a little on his reputation. He was a 
powerfully made though not a tall man, and his features 
were rather good than otherwise, but rendered displeasing 
from a peculiar expression of cunning about the eyes, anda 
perpetual sneer on his lip. Duggin had heard of Sally Sulli- 
van’s fame asa beauty; and being quite of a gallant tem- 
perament, he conceived the very natural design of rendering 
himself agreeable to the old boat-builder’s daughter. The 
moulds were laid down, and soon the outline of the future 
rece gig began to be formed more distinctly, when Mr. 
Curly Duggin one day entered the bape oe to pass his 
opinion on what had been already done, and to offer any sug- 
= as to the future, that his scientific judgment might 

eem necessary. On his entrance he found the peer 
Sally seated on a chair, and apparently employed at some 
feminine labor—apparently so, for in reality her eyes were 


“ Bother,” said Duggin, “little I’d give for a score of 
’em; and as for that fellow Magrath, he’s a regular /ub- 
| ber, that is’nt no more fit in a race than I’m fit to bitea 
| piece out of this anchor at my feet !” 

‘| know nothing about biting the anchor,” said Collins; 
| but I tell you what; the four of us will try you at the re- 
| gatta for the ten-pound cup!” 
| «Done! done! my hearty: mind ye don’t go back, and 
| be forgetting yer promise!” said Duggin, with the air of 
| one already certain of the prize. 

‘¢ Don’t be afraid of me,” Collins replied, “I never broke 
my word yet, and I don’t intend to begin now.” 

Again did Duggin criticise the boat, and declare himself 
dissatisfied with nearly every point about her. The tem- 
per of the young builder was severely tried; but rather 
than turn away a customer from his master’s yard, he with 
difficulty succeeded in curbing his rising passion. Scareely 
had Duggin, however, left the yard, when a piercing shriek 
rang from the house, through which lay the general passage. 
William heard it, and flinging aside the plane he was then 
using, he rushed in to ascertain its cause. What was his 
amazement at beholding Sally struggling violently to re- 
lease herself trom the arms of the gallant Duggin, who was 
endeavoring in vain to smateh a kiss from the maiden’s rosy 
mouth! “Ha! you villain!—there, take that !? said Col- 
lins, as with one fierce spring he gripped him by the throat, 
and flung him headlong on the floor. 

Duggin was for a moment nearly stunned by the fall, but 
when in a measure recovered from its effects, he rose from 
the ground, and eyeing the pair with a fiendish expression 
ef malice and revenge, he said, “Collins, mark my word 
for it, if I was to go te hell for it, I’ll be into you for that 
fall! Mind you keep a look-out, my tidy fellow! Good 
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morning to you, Sally—good morning, purty Sally! Don’t; In obedience to the warning gun, the twenty-ton yachts 
forget the race, unless you’re afraid, Collins!” So saying, had drawn up in line near their starting buoys. For a mo- 
Duggin left the house; and no sooner had he gone, than | ment their mainsails flapped idly in the breeze as they wore 
Sally, frightened by his brutal insolence, burst into a flood | gracefi ully round. Another gun, and up went jibs and gaff- 
of tears; but she at length allowed: herself to be consoled | top-sails, as they began to move in one cluster of snowy 
by William, who used the most persuasive and powerful | canvass. At first they seemed scarcely to stir through the 
arguments in order to soothe her ruffled spirits. water that lazily rippled around their bows; but as the 

As might be anticipated, the gig was disliked, and left on | breeze began to be felt, they got under weigh, and the waves 
old Sullivan’s hands. Jerry was a little peevish on the sub- | were broken into foam by the dividing stem. Sally was 
ject, and was continually regretting his unfortunate attack | seated in the well-cushioned stern of her father’s four-oared 
of the gout, which prevented himself from superintending | family gig, which was steered by that worthy individual 
the work, and of a consequence rendering it a model of per- | himself; she wore a Leghorn bonnet with smart pink rib- 
fection. But poor William bore up manfully against all, | bons; and as she sat near her bluff, broad-shouldered, honest 
and even had the audacity te prophesy, for the old man’s | old parent, she looked as handsome a maiden as ever lent 
comfort, that in twodays after the coming regatta, he would | willing ear to a lover’s vows. She was now all anxiety, as 
procure for the gig no less a sum than two-and-twenty gui- | the time for William’s race was near at hand. Duggin’s 
neas! The boat was finished, launched, and christened | crew were on the course; and if one might judge from the 
“the Darling Sally ;” and her fair namesake worked with | perfect appointment of the gig, the lively strokes pulled on 
her own pretty fingers a white silken flag, that was intend- | her, and the rapidity with which she was turned, one should 
ed to adorn the beautifully-moulded bow. | seem to run norisk in betting on her certain success. The 

It was summer, and the sun was in his meridian glory, | Norah Creenah—for such was her name—was painted on 
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pouring a flood of light and beauty over one of the loveliest 
combinations of landscape—the tree-clad hill, the many-co- 
lored rock, and the widely-extended water—that can by 
possibility be found within the limits of the British empire. 
The month was glorious July, and the scene was the far- 
famed Cove of Cork. How beautiful did all appear on the 
last day of the regatta, as a fleet of fairy-like yachts, yield. 
ing to the light breeze that just broke the surface of the 
sea into tiny waves, dashed aside from their bows the silver 
spray, and skimmed like sea-birds over the bosom of the 
Cove. The sea actually blazed with light, and the islands 


| the outside a delicate buff, and on the inside pink. Cne of 
the best and most fortunate cockswains in the harbor steered 
her; and as he glanced on the powerful limbs and the mus- 
cular chests of his men, and saw the exquisite regularity 
with which the blades were dipped into the wave, his heart 
swelled with anticipated triumph. “Sally, my dear,” said 
old Jerry Sullivan to his daughter, “take the ropes for a 
minute, and mind what you're about, child.” Jerry stood 
up in the boat to have a peep at the preparations for the race ; 
but hardly had he time to satisfy his curiosity, when the 
bow of the gig came slap against the side of a large yawl, 





seemed like emeralds set in gold. Green were the hills that | and he was laid sprawling in the bottom from the concus- 
encircled in their embrace the beauteous sheet of water, | sion; and to mend the matter, Sally began to scream most 
and cloudless was the heaven that overhung the loveliness | energetically at the mischief she herself had occasioned. 
of earth. A stately man-of-war rode at anchor nearly op-| The truth was, she had mechanically obeyed her father’s 
posite the town of Cove, and gay were the flags and stream- | directions, by taking the tiller-ropes, but that was all, for 
ers that enlivened by their hues the dark maze of rigging | her thoughts were far otherwise engaged. “ Back water, 
rising from the nobly proportioned hull. Several merchant- | ye infarnal ould lubber! Do you want to stave the side of 
mea were also there, and decked in like manner asthe us in? Where’s her eyes, ye ould fool?” Such were the 
floating citadel—the seaman’s pride. The marine picture | pleasing queries which the parties in the assaulted boat 
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was finished by myriads of boats of all sizes and shapes, 
from the one-oared point and the light wherry, to the family 
whaier or the well-manned race-gig, that were ever gliding 
to and fro, imparting life and animation to the beautiful 
scene. 

On the Regatta Quay might be observed hundreds of ele- 
gantly dressed females, with their attentive cavaliers; some 
of the latter arrayed in divers fantastic styles of costume, 


intended to resemble the garb of the sailor, and resembling 


it about as much as their affectation and the swagger of their 
gait resembied his manner. Naval and military officers ad- 
ded by their brilliant uniforms to the liveliness of the pic- 
ture. On an erected platform was stationed a brass band, 
that from time to time played some fine pieces of music and 
exhilarating airs—a fitting accompaniment to the soft mur- 
mur of the wave, the harmony of nature. 

Outside the gate of the privileged yard were ranged tents 
of every variety—some few in the form of an oblong square, 
with a slanting roof—others like an Indian wig wam—some 
covered with bleached, and some with dirty eanvass, while 
in each of them a piper or a fiddler might be heard discour- 
sing most peculiar music, responded to by the clatter of 
some score of feet, whose movements would puzzle the ec- 
centric genius of Fanny Elssler herself. Outside these 
temples, erected equally to Bacchus and the lively Terpsi- 
chore, more intellectual food was offered to the youthful 
mind in the antics of Punch and Judy; and there was, be- 
sides, a magnifieent theatre, the approach to which was by a 
ladder ; and on a platiorm before which the distinguished 
company—Turkish warriors and Christian knights, prin- 
cesses and Culumbine, assassin and clown—were threading 
the intricacies of a fashionable dance, to the sound of three 
trumpets and a drum. Fun, frolic, and delight, reigned 
Within as well as without. In fine, it was the last day of 


, levelled at the innocent Jerry. ‘“ Why don’t you look out 
yourselves, and be hanged to ye!” said the choleric builder, 
as he replied in the true Irish fashion by putting another 
question. After plentifully heaping the choicest epithets on 
each other, the belligerent parties at last separated, the vic- 
tory being equally divided. ‘Come, boys,’ said Jerry to 
his crew, “ heave ahead, and let us see are they getting all 
| ready for the start.” Ina few moments the boat reached 
that part of the strand where William Collins and his com- 
panions were busily employed in rubbing black lead on the 
bottom of the new gig. ‘ Well, Bill, my hearty, how’re 
you coming on? What do you think of her now? Didn't 
she look handseme?” ‘“ She does, sir, look very beautiful,” 
answered William in reply to his master’s last remark, as he 
gazed with admiration on Sally. ‘ Is the paint hard on her, 
Bill?” asked Jerry. ‘* Paint! paint on her, sir ?” exclaimed 
William, still looking at Sally. ‘* Why, what ails you, boy? 
I said paint; is the paint dry?” ‘“ All right, sir; hard as a 
bone.” ‘ Very good—now see are the stretchers the regular 
length and well lashed down.” But though he received an 
affirmative answer, he was not satisfied till he had convinced 
himself by examination that all the arrangements had been 
attended to by William. ‘‘ I’m aisy in mind, now, any how. 
I hope she'll do; eh, Bill?” ‘* Never fear, sir; we'll do our 
best ; and if we don’t come in first, it won’t be our own fault. 
Did you hear the news, sir? A gentleman—-the same that 
was in the yard over on Friday—came up to me and said 
if the boat won the race, he'd give five-and-twenty guineas 
down on the nail.” “t Bless my soul!” exclaimed old Sulli- 
van, charined at the offer. ‘ But what good is aman offer- 
ing of such a price when there isn’t any great chance of her 
winning ?—oh, if I wasn’t laid up in my bed when she was 
building! Well, it can’t be helped now ; more’s the pity!” 
“Well, sir, we must do our best ; won’t we, boys?” said 








the regatta, and “now or never” was the universal 
motio. 


William, turning to his crew. ‘* We'll try, any how,” was 
the reply, as they raised the light gig carefully from off the 
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stones on which she rested, and gently floated her on the; boats must pull before they made for the quay from which 
water. “William, here’s the flag,” said Sally. “Ha! they had started,and which was also the winning-place,— 
there’s the gun!” “Tis the gun, sure enough. ITU! bring | The struggle up along the bank was indeed a beautiful 
you the cup, Sally, I hope. Come, lads, he continued, | sight, as from time to time the chances seemed to vary in 
“take your places. There—step gently! Magrath, tread | favor of each, and as the crews appeared to gain new vigor 
on the kelson, and don’t stand that way on the ribs!” | from the cheering that came from the numerous boats which 
** Run down a bit,” said Jerry, “ and lave me sce your trim. | met them on the course. Gallantly did the long stroke tell 
Give the long steady stroke, for the breeze is freshening. | on the Sally, as she shot far out of the rakish buff. She was 
Now start away; and, Bill, my boy, mind you win?” | dashing on in noble style for the convict-ship, when, smash ! 


Away they pulled from the strand; and as they shot quick- | 
ly out, Jerry could not help exclaiming with delight, as he | 
noticed how evenly the gig went under the stroke, and how 
regular was the time kept with their oars; but his former 
misgivings retarned, as he remarked the great difficulty with 
which she was brought round. Duggin, in the meantime, | 
was dashing about, attracting all eyes by the beauty of the | 
Norah. ‘Clear the course !—clear the course !—pull out of | 
the way!” So bawled the racing steward, as by entreaty or 

by threat he succeeded in clearing .a space sufficient for 

the rival boats. “Take your places!” again shouted he. | 
Oh! how Sally’s heart beat as she saw the gigs drawn up 
opposite the quay were the fashionables were assembled. 
and on which was placed a small signal-battery. She 
leaned against her father for support, as she observed the | 
crews gently “‘ backing water” to keep on a line till the | 
word was given. ‘ Which side will you take ?” asked the | 


cockswain of the Sally. ‘All the same, my hearty; stay 
where you are,” answered Duggin with a voice as if con- 
fident of success. ‘“ Ready!” shouted the steward. All| 
oars were thrown forward, as the men bent ready for the | 
first dash. ‘“ Fire!” Scarce had the gun boomed over the 


away went the bowman’s oar ! 


Ail was in confusion. On 
eame the Norah! 


At that very moment Jerry Sullivan ar- 


| rived; and seeing the terrible disaster, he caught at the oar 
, next his hand, and flung it within reach of the bwman.— 


* You have it now, my boys. Now, Bill, pull, my darling 
fellow, hurrah !” shouted Jerry, as the crew gave back the 
cheer, and the Sally bounded after the lively Norah. Thir- 
ty strokes more, and the Sally was stem and stem with her 
well-manned rival. They passed the man-of-war, and the 
sailors who crowded the side of the noble vessel gave them 
acheer. Before them rose the hull of the oid convict-ship, 
and now the struggle was, who should round her first. Still 
was the same quick stroke pulled on the buff, and still did 


| the other crew continue to keep the same powerful one on 


the black. The stern of the hulk was neared: the Sally 
was five boats ahead, but the Norah dashed on gallantly in 
her wake. “ Pull, boys, pull!”? was the word in both boats. 
“ Back water hard! Pullonthe bow! Hurra! Back her 
vell! Hurra!” shouted both cockswains. The Sally had 
not well rounded the bow of the convict-ship, when the 
Norah had turned, as if on a pivot, and again was stem and 
stem with her opponent. Now, indeed, was the true time 


water when the blades were dipped together. ‘ Pull, boys, | for testing the capabilities of the men and the boats, for a 
pull!” cried the cockswain of the Norah. ‘ Heave away, | breeze was blowing frem the west, and as the tide was ma- 
my lads, heave ! now for the start!” cried the other. After | king fast out of the harbor, there was a swellas both met in 


abeut five strokes the buff shot right ahead, clearing com- | 
pletely the bow of the sable rival. A sneer of bitter triumph | 
might be seen on Duggin’s lip as he darted past his hated | 
opponent. 


In a very few minutes more, however, the buff ceased to | 
gain, as the black, under the powerful and steady stroke of | 
her crew, began to move gailantly through the water. A- 
they came alongside the ruined barracks below the town of | 
Cove, the Sally had come up to the Norah, and for a short 
distance they went stem and stem together. From that point | 
they had to shoot over towards a large buoy, round which 
they must turn. The cockswains now urged on their men, | 
who answered by a cheer, as the wave foamed under their 
strokes. Duggia’s crew pulled with desperate vigor in or- 
der to gain the turn, but the black continued the same even 
regular pull that was evidently telling well. ‘“ Look now, 
father; is the white flag first? is it ahead, father ?” asked 
Sally. ‘No, child; the Norah is No! she isnot !— 
Bravo, Bill! there they go for the buoy! That’s it. More 
power to you, Bill! Don’t they walk out of the saucy buff!” 
It was true for Jerry; the black boat was now fairly six | 
lengths ahead, and was gaining more at every stroke. They | 
reached the buoy; and now began the difficulty. Back | 
water, larboard side; pull—pull on the starboard, said the | 
cockswain. “Magrath, heave! Brien, that’s the go!” 
shouted William, as he backed with all his might. “ Hurra | 
for the honor of Passage! Pull, my lads, pull !—rattle into 
’em. Harra!” bawled the Norah’s helmsman, with a voice | 
hoarse from exertion. Before the Sally could be well got | 
under weigh after the turn, the Norah had darted round the | 
buoy, and was ina moment three lengths beyond her. “ Oh, | 
heavens, they’re beat !” said Jerry, as hesank back on the 
cushion in utter despair. ‘* Don’t say that, father! Look | 
again !”? entreated Sally. “There!” cried the old man, as | 
he ventured another glance, “* she’s clane out of her again! | 
Bravo, Bill! Give it to her! ‘here she clips, the beauty ! | 
I always said there wasn’t your equal except myself at build- 
ing a gig! Now, boys,” continued he, addressing his own 
crew, “ ull a rattling touch over, and we’ll give themsuch 
a cheer! Heave, my lads—that’s it; bend your lazy backs!” 
The course was abouttwo or three miles in length from the 





| by with the match!” cried the steward. 





buoy to the old convict-hulk, round whose dark mass the 


opposition. Shouts now greeted the gigs as they dashed on 
to the winning-place. Agaid did old Jerry meet them, and 
cheer aloud! Duggin literally foamed at the meuth, as he 
plied his oar with the energy of desperation, while William 
shouted to his crew to pull; and pull they did. In spite of 
all the exertions of Duggin, the Norah dropped back, as the 
Sally bounded on to the goal. Duggin cursed and raved, 


| but all to no purpose; for the high pointed bow of his boat 


caught the wind, and she had not the same power ef keeping 
her way as the other, owing to her want of keel. “Stand 
“There they 
come ; the hlack boat is long ahead! Fire ! No sooner 
had the loud report followed the quick flash, than the oars 
were tossed on high, and the Sally rode triumphant! Loud 
were the shouts that rang from land to sea, as the victors 
dropped their blades into the wave, and shot into the land- 
ing-place to receive their well-earned prize. Who can des- 
cribe the pride and joy of the old man, or the deep rapture of 
his daughter, as they saw the steward present the silver cup 
to William, flushed as he was from the exertion and tri- 
umph of the moment! As it would be quite impossible to 
do justice to their feelings, the attempt must be modestly re- 
frained from. 


The gig was immediately purchased for twenty-five gui- 
neas, and orders were given to Jerry for the building of two 
more on an exactly similar play. As for Duggin, he was so 
subdued in spirit by the loss of his reputation as a crack 
oarsman, that he never after that day was known to try his 
fortune on the course, and neither visited Ring to woo Miss 
Sullivan, nor to make good his threat on the body of the vic- 
torious William. It has been since whispered among the 
gossips of the village that old Jerry Sullivan, though much 
surprised at hearing of the mutual love of William and Sally, 
finally gave his blessing and consent to their union. Need 
it be told that the well-won silver cup was ever looked on as 
an honorable vessel, and that Sally prized it nearly as much 
as William himself did? 





Pusnic Diyners —Those who have been accustomed to 
attend public dinners ean scarcely fail to have been frequent- 
ly disgusted by the profuse doses of what Sam Slick the 


clock.maker, calls *‘ soft sawder,” applied on such occasions. 
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An individual has performed some ordinary duty, or, it may be | 
has evinced [what thousands do without notice or approval] | 
much diligence in the office which he had accepted. For | 
this reason, up gets some ene, and proposes the health of 
the individual, in terms of such unmeasured panegyric, as, 
however well intended, prove both unpleasant to the person 
complimented, and distasteful to the company at large. Par. 
ties thus honoured usually rise in an agony of agitation, and | 
the usual form of returning thanks is, ‘‘ I want word:,” &c., 
&c., &c. Some, however, rise a little higher, and observe, | 
“if on previous occasions I have felt my inability to express 
my sense of your kindness, the more do I experience that 
deficiency now.” Nay, some have been able to vary the ex 
ordium so far as to say, “‘ there is no man so bad as the un- 
gratefal; and ungrateful indeed should I be if I were in. 
sensible to your kindness,” &c. 


INSURANCE AND ASSURANCE. 
[We do not offer the annual as a new story—for it is | 


old. To our mind it ts like old wine, and has improved by 
keeping. | 


' 
j 








Bernarpine.—I have been drinking hard all night, and [ will 
have more time to prepare me, or they shall beat out my brains 
with billets. I will not consent to die this day, that’s certain. 

Dvuxe.—Oh, Sir, you must ; and therefore 1 beseech you look 
forward on the journey you shall go. 

BernarRpine.—I swear I will not die to-day for any man’s 
persuasion. Measure For Measure. 


“It is inconceivable te the virtuous and praiseworthy 


of life as eels themselves. 
| into an adjoining room, which I soon learnt was the con- 





part of the world, who have been born and bred to respecta- 
ble idleness, what terrible straits are the lot of those scanda- | 
lous rogues whom Fortune has left to shift for themselves!” | 
Such was my feeling ejaculation when, full of penitence for | 
the sin of urgent necessity, I wended my way to the attor- 


equal distances, were placed certain little lumps of money, 
which my friend told me were to reward the labors of the 
Inquisition, among whom the surplus arising from absentees 
wou'd likewise be divided. From the keenness with which 
each individual darted upon his share and ogled that of his 


' absent neighbor, I surmised that some of my fellow-sufferers 
| would find the day against them. 


They would be examined 
by eyes capable of penetrating every crevice of their consti- 


| tutions, by noses which could smejla rat a mile off, and 


hunt a guinea breast high. How indeed could plague or 
pestilence, gout or gluttony, expect to lurk in its hole un- 
disturbed when surrounded by a pack of terriers which 
seemed hungry enough to devour one another ? Whenever 


the door slammed, and they looked for an addition to their 


ery, they seemed for all the world as though they were go- 
ing to bark : and if a straggler really entertained and seized 
upon his moiety, the intelligent look of vexation was pre- 
cisely like that of a dog who has losta bone. When ten or 
a dozer of these gentry had assembled, the labors of the day 


, commenced. 


Most of our adventurers for raising supplies upon their 
natural lives, were afflicted with a natural conceit that they 
were by no means circumscribed in foundation for such a 
project. In vain did the Board endeavor to persuade them 
that they were half dead already. They fought hard for a 
few more years, swore that their fathers had been almost 
immortal, and that their whole family had been as tenacious 
Alas ! they were first ordered 


demned cell, and then delicately informed that the establish- 
ment could have nothing to saytothem. Some indeed had 
the good luck to be reprieved a little longer, but even those 
did not effect a very flattering or advantagecus bargain.— 
One old gentleman hada large premium to pay for a totter 
in his knees; another for an extraordinary circumference in 
the girth; and a dowager of high respectability, who was 


| afflicted with certain undue proportions of width, was fined 


ney who had swept together, and, for the most part, pecked | most exorbitantly. The only customer who met with any 
up, the crumbs which fell from my father’s table. He was a | thing like satisfaction, was a gigantic man of Ireland, with 
little grizzled, sardonic animal, with features which were as | whom Death, I thought, was likely to have a puzzling con- 


hard as his heart, and fitted their leather-jacket so tightly , 
that one would have thought it had shrunk from washing, | 
or that they had bought it second hand and were pretty | 
nearly out at the elbows. They were completely emblema- 


tic of their possessor, whose religion it was to make the | 


most of every thing, and amongsi the rest, of the distress | 
of his particular friends, amongst whom I had the happiness | 
My business required byt little | 
explanation, for I was oppressed by neither rent-rolls nor | 
title-deeds ; and we sat down to consider the readiest means | 


of standing very forward. 


of turning an excellent income for one year into something 
decent for a few more. My adviser, whose small expe-. 


rienced eye had twinkled through all the speculations of | 
the age, and, at the same. time, had taken a very exact | 


admeasurement of my capabilities of turning them to ad-| 


vantage, seemed to be of opinivn that I was fit for nothing | 


onearth. For one undertaking I wanted application ; for 


another I wanted capital. ‘ Now,” said he, *‘ as the first | 


of these deficiencies is irremediable, we must see what we | 
can do to supply the latter. Take my advice,—Insure your | 
life for a few thousands ; you will have but little premium 
to pay, for you look as if you would live for ever; and 
from my knowledge of your rattle-pated habits and the va- 
rious chances against you, I will give you a handsome sum 
for the insuranee.” Necessity obliged me to acquiesce in 
the proposal, and I assured the old cormorant that there was 
every likelihood of my requiting his liberality by the most 
unremitting perseverance in all the evil habits which had 
procured me his countenance. We shook hands in mutual 
ill-opinion, and he obligingly volunteered to accompany me 
to an Insurance Office, where they were supposed to esti- 
mate the duration of a man’s life to a quarter of an hour 
and odd seconds. 

We arrived a little before the business hour, and were 
shown into a large room, where we found several more spe. 
culators waiting ruefully for the oracle to pronounce sen- 





test. 

** How old are you, Sir ?” enquired an examiner. 

“ Forty.” 

* You seem a strong man.” 

“ T am the strongest man in Ireland.” 

* But subject to the gout ?” 

** No—the rheumatism— Nothing else, upon my soul.” 

‘¢ What age was your father when he died ?” 

** Oh, he died young; but then he was killed ina row.” 

** Have you any uncles alive ?” 

‘No: they were all killed in rows too.” 

* Pray, Sir, do you think of returning to Ireland ?” 

** Maybe I shall, some day or other.” 

‘“* What security can we have that you are not killed ina 
row vourself?” 

**Oh, never fear! Iam the sweetest temper in the 
world, barring when I’m dining out, which is not often.” 

“ What, Sir, you can drink a little?” 

‘“* Three bottles, with ease.” 

“‘ Ay, thatis bad. You have ared face, and look apople. 
tic. Youwill, no doubt, go off suddenly.” 

“* Devil abit. My red face was born with me; and I'll 
lay a bet I live longer than any two in the room.” 

‘* But three bottles - 

‘** Never you mind that.“ I don’t mean to drink more 
than a bottle and a half in future. Besides, I intend to get 
married, if I can, and live snug.” 

A debate arose amongst the directors respecting this gen. 
tleman’s eligibility. The words ‘‘ row,” and “ three bot- 
tles,’’ ran, huiry-scurry round the table. Every dog had a 
snap at them. At last, however, the leader of the pack ad- 
dressed him in a demurring ane and agreed that, upon 
his paying a slight additional premium for his irregularities, 
he should be admitted as a fit subject. 

It was now my turn to exhibit; but, as my friend was 
handing me forward, my progress was arrested by the en- 
trance of a young lady with an elderly maid-servant. She 








tence. In the centre was a large table, round which, at 
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was dressed in slight mourning, was the most sparkling 
beauty I had ever seen, and appeared to produce an instan- 
taneous effect, even upon the stony-hearted directors them- 
selves. The chairman politely requested her to take a seat 
at the table, and immediately entered into her business, 
whieh seemed little more than to show herself and be enti- 
tled to twenty thousand pounds, for which her late husband 
had insured his life. 

“ Zounds,” thought I, “twenty thousand pounds anda 
widow !” 

“Ah, Madam,” observed the chairman, “ your husband 
made too good a bargain with us. I told him he was an 
elderly, sick sort of a man, and not likely to last; but I 
never thou.ht he would have died se soon after his mar- 
riage.” 

An elderly, sickly sort of aman! she would marry again, 
of course! I was on fire to be examined before her, and 
let her hear a favorable report of me. As |uck would have 
it, she had some further transactions which required certain 
papers to be sent for, and in the pause I stepped boldly for- 
ward 


“ Gentlemen,” said my lawyer, with a smile which whi- 
tened the tip of his nose, and very nearly sent it through 
the external integuments, *‘ allow me to introduce Mr. . 
a particular friend of mine, who is desirous of insuring his 
life. You perceive he is not one of your dying sort.” 

The directors turned their eyes towards me with evident 
satisfaction, and I had the vanity to believe that the widow 
did so too. 

“You have a good broad chest,” said one. “I dare say 
your lungs are never affected.” 

“Good shoulders, too,” said another. ‘ Not likely to be 
knocked down in a row.” 

“ Strong in the legs, and not debilitated by dissipation,” 
cried a third. “I think this gentleman will suit us.” 

I could perceive that, during these compliments and a few 
others, the widow was very much inclined to titter, which I 
considered as much as a flirtation commenced; and when I 
was ordered into another room to be farther examined by the 
surgeon in attendance, I longed to tell her to stop till I 
came back. The professional gentleman did his utmost to 
find a flaw in me, but was obliged to write a certificate, 
with which I re-entered, and had the satisfaction of hearing 
the chairman read that I was warranted sound. The Board 
eongratulated me somewhat jocosely, and the widow laugh- 
ed outright. Our affairs were settled exactly at the same 
moment, and I followed her closely down stairs. 


“ What mad trick are you at now?” inquired the cormo- 
rant. 

“IT am going to hand that lady to her carriage,” I respond- 
ed; and | kept my word. She bowed to me with much 
courtesy, laughed again, and desired her servant to drive 
home. ‘“ Where is that, John ?” said I. 

* Number —, sir, in street,” said John; and away 
they went. 

We walked steadily along, the bird of prey reckoning 
up ‘he advantages of his bargain with me, and I in a mood 
of equally interesting reflection. 

«‘ What are you pondering about, young gentleman ?” he 
at last commeaced. 

“ T am pondering whether or no you have not overreached 
yourself in this transaction,” 

“ How so?” 

«“ Why I begin to think I shall be obliged to give up my 
harum-scarum way of life; drink moderately, leave off fox- 
hunting, and sell my spirited horses, which, you know, will 
make a material difference in the probable date of my de- 
mise.” 

“ But where is the necessity for your doing all this ?” 

« My wife will, most likely, make it a stipulation.” 

“Your wife!” 

“Yes, That pretty disconsolate widow we have just 
parted from. You may laugh; but, if you choose to bet the 
insurance which you have bought of me against the pur- 
chase-money, I will take you that she makes me a sedate 
married man in less than two months. 

















“Done!” said cormorant, his features again straining 
their buckskins at the idea of having made a double profit of 
me. ‘ Let us go to my house, and I will draw a deed to that 
eflect, gratis.” 


I did not flinch from the agreement. My case, I knew, 
was desperate. I should have hanged myself a month be- 
fore had it not been for the Epsom Races, at which I had 
particular business; and any little additional reason for dis- 
gust to the world, would, I thought, be rather a pleasure 
than a pain—provided I was disappointed in the lovely 
widow. 


Modesty is a sad bugbear upon fortune. I have known 
many who have not been oppressed by it remain in the 
shade, but I have never known one who emerged with it into 
prosperity. In my“own case it was by no means a family 
disease, nor had I lived in any way by which I was likely 
to contract it. Accordingly, on the following day, I canght 
myself very coolly knocking at the widow’s duor; and so en- 
tirely had I been occupied in considering the various bless- 
ings which would accrue to both of us from our union, that 
I was half way up-stairs before I began to think of an ex- 
cuse for my intrusion. The drawing-room was vacant, and 
I was left for a moment to wonder whether I was not actu- 
ally in some temple of the Loves and Graces. There was 
not a thing to be seen which did not breathe with tenderness. 
Phe ceiling displayed a little heaven of sportive Cupids, the 
carpet a wilderness of turtle doves. The pictures were a 
series of the loves of Jupiter, the vases presented nothing 
but hearts-ease and love-lies-bleeding; the very canary 
birds were inspired, and had a nest with two young ones; 
and the cat herseif looked kindly over the budding beauties 
of a tortoise-shell kitten. What a place for a sensitive heart 
like mine! I could not bear to look upon the miriors which 
reflected my broad shoulders on every side, like so many gi- 
ants; and would have given the world to appear a little pale 
and interesting, although it might have injured my life ado- 
zen years’ purchase. Nevertheless, I was not daunted, and 
I looked round, for something to talk about, on the beauty’s 
usual occupations, which I found were all in a tone with 
what I had before remarked. Upon the open piano lay 
« Auld Robin Grey,” which had, no doubt, been sung in al- 
lusion to her latehusband. On the table was a half-finished 
drawing of Apollo, which was, equally, without doubt, 


_meant to apply to her future one; and round abont were 


strewed the seductive tones of Moore, Campbell and Byron, 
“This witch,” thought I, “ isthe very creature I have been 
sighing after! I would have married her out of a hedge. 
way, and werked upon the roads to maiatain her; but with 
twenty thousand pounds—ay, and much more, unless I am 
mistaken, she would create a fever in the frosty Caucasus! 
I was in the most meting mood alive, when the door opened, 
and in walked the fascinating object of my spt culations.— 
She was dressed in simple grey, wholly without ornament, 
and her dark brown hair was braided demurely over a fore- 
head which looked as lofty as her face was lovely. The re- 
ception she gave me was polite and graceful, but somewhat 
distant; and I perceived that she had either forgotten, or 
was determined not to recognize me. I was not quite pre- 
pared for this, and, in spite of my constituticnal confidence, 
felt not a little embarrassed. I had, perhaps, mistaken the 
breakings forth of a young nd buoyant spirit, under ridicu- 
lous circumstances, for the encouragement of volatile 
coquetry ; and, for a moment, 1 was in doubt whether 
I should not apologize and pretend that she was not 
the lady for whom my visit was intended. But then 
she was so beautiful! An els and ministers! Noth- 
ing on earth could have sent me down stairs unless I 
had been kicked down! ‘“ Madam,” | began—but my blood 
was in a turmoil, and I have never been able to recollect 
precisely what I said. Something it was, however, about 
my late father and her lamented husband, absence and the 
East Indies, liver complaints and Life [osurance ; with com- 
pliments, condolences, paidon, perturbation and preter-plu- 
perfect impertinence. ‘Tne lady looked surprised, broke my 
speech with two or three well. bred ejaculations, and aston- 
ished me very much by protesting that she had never heard 
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©. husband mention either my father or his promising little 


heir-apparent, William Henry Thomas, in the whole course 
of their union. ‘* Ah, Madam,” said I, “the omission is 
extremely natural! I am sure I am not at all offended with 
your late husband on that score. He was an elderly, sickly 
sortof aman. My father always told him he could not last, 
but he never thought he would have died so soon after his 
marriage. He had not time—he had not time, Madam, to 
make his friends happy by introducing them to you.” 

I believe, upon the whole, I must have behaved remarka- 
bly well, for the widow could not quite make up her mind 
whether to credit me or not, which, when we consider the 
very slender materials I had to work upon, is saying a great 


deal. At last I contrived to make the conversation slide | 
away to Auld Robin Grey and the drawing of Apollo, which 


I pronounced to be a chef-d’wuvre. Pctmt me, however, 
to suggest, that the symmetry of the figure would not be de- 
stroyed by a little more of Hereules in his shoulder, which 
would make his life worth a much longer purchase. A little 
more atmplitude in the chest, too, and a trifle stronger on the 
legs, as they say at the Insurance Ojfice.” The widow 
looked comically at the recollections which I brought to her 
mind; her rosy lips began to disclose their treasures in a 
half smile; and this, in turn, expanded intoa laugh like the 


laugh of Euphrosyne. ‘This was the very thing forme. I 
was always rather dashed by beauty on the stilts; but putus | 
on fair grounds, and I never supposed that I could be other- | 


wise thancharming. I ranover all the amusing topics of the 
day, expending a thousand admirable jokes, repeating touch- 
ing passages froma new poem which she had not read, 
laughed, sentimentalized, cuddled the kitten, and forgot to 
go away till I had sojourned full two hours. Euphrosyne 
quite lust sight of my questionable introduction, and chimed 


and read the remainder of the poem. 

It is impossible to conceive how carefully I walked home. 
My head and heart were full of the widow and the wager, 
and my life was more precious than the Pigot Diamond. I 
kept my eye sedulously upon the pavement, to be sure that 
the coal-holes were closed; and I never once crossed the 
street without looking both ways, te calculate the dangers 
of being run over. When arrived, I was presented with a 
letter from my attorney, giving me the choice of an ensigncy 
in aregiment which was ordered to the West Indies, or of 
going missionary to New Zealand. I wrote to him, in an- 
swer, that it was perfectly immaterial to me whether I was 
cut off by the yellow fever or devoured by cannibals, but 
that I had business which would prevent me from availing 
myself of either alternative for two months, at least. 

The next morning found me again at the door of Euphro- 
syne, who gave me her lily hand, and received me with the 
smile of an old acquaintance. Affairs weaton pretty much 
the same as they did on the preceding day. The poem was 
long, her singiog exquisite, my anecdote of New Zealand ir- 
resistable, and we again forgot ourselves till it was necessa- 
ry, in common politeness, to ask meto dinner. Here her so- 
ber attire, which for some months had been a piece of mere 
gratuitous respect, was exchanged for a low evening dress, 
and my soul, which was brimming before, was in an agony 
to find room for my increasing transports. Her spirits were 
sportive as butterflies, and fluttered over the flowers of her 
imazination with a grace that was quite miraculous. She 
ridiculed the rapidity of* our acquaintance, eulogized my 
modesty till it was well nigh burnt toa cinder, and every 
now and then sharpened her wit by a delicate recurrence to 
Apollo and the shoulders of Hercules. 


The third and the fourth and the fifth day, with twice as 
many more, were equally productive of excuses for calling 
and reasons for remaining, till at last I took upon me to call 
and remain without troubling myself about the one or the 
other. I was received with progressive cordiality; and, at 
last, with a mixture of timidity which assured me of the an- 
ticipation of a catastrophe which was, at once, to decide the 
question with the Insurance Office, and determine the course 
of my travels. One day I found the Peri sitting rather pen- 


sively at work, and, as usual, I took my seat opposite to her. 

“J have been thinking,” said she, “that I have been 
mightily imposed upon.” 

‘“* By whom ?” I inquired. 
| By one of whom you have the highest opinion—by your- 
_ self.”” 

“In what do you mistrust me?” . 

«Come now, will it please you to be candid, and tell me 
honestly that all that exceedingly intelligible story about 
your father, and the liver complaint, and Heaven knows what, 
was a mere fabrication ?” 

‘ Will it please you to let me thread that needle, for I see 
| that you are taking aim at the wrong end of it?” 

“ Nonsense! Will you answer me ?” 

“JT think I could put the finishing touch to that sprig.— 
Do you not see?” I continued, jumping up and leaning over 
her. ‘It should be done so—and then so.— What stiteh do 
you call that?” ; 

The beauty was not altogether ina mood for joking. 1 
took her hand—it trembled—and so did mine. 

‘* Will you pardon me ?” I whispered. “I am a sinner, a 
counterfeit, a poor, swindling, disreputable vagabond, 
but I love you to my soul.” 

The work dropped upon her knee. 


* * * * * * e * . . 


In about a fortnight from this time I addressed the following 
note to my friend : 


Dear Sir, 
It will give you great pleasure to hear that my prospects 
are mending, and that you have lost your wager. As I in- 
tend settling the insurauce on my wife, I shall, of course, 











quite : r | thiak you entitled to the job. Shuuld your wifling loss in me 
in with a wit as brilliant as her beauty; nor did she put ona | 


single grave look when I volunteered to call the next day | 


oblige you to become an ensign in the West Indies or a mis- 
sionary in New Zealand, you may rely upon my interest 
there. 


_—_———aaa aaa —_ 





| “Oxp Pur.”—There has been a recent attempt made to 
| rob Gen. Putnam of the laurels won upon Breed’s Hill, by.a 
{ 

| writer in one of the magazines. It is insisted by that wri- 


| ter that Putnam’s courage has been overrated. So unamia. 
| ble a task as this, could be grateful to no American, and the 


_ reasonings and cavils of the writer have universally failed 
| to carry conviction. There are yet to be found living wit- 
| nesses to Putnam’s conduct, on that day, one of whom, 


Captain Josiah Cleveland, lives in the neighborhood of 
| Owego, inthis state. He is cighty.seven years of age. He 
entered upon active service at the first alarm, and continued 
in it throngh the war. He fought in fifteen battles, and was 
at Bunker Hill and Yorktown. He is a native of Canter. 
bury, Ct, and lived within four miles of Gen. Putnam, at 
the commencement of the war. 


Among other particulars, he has stated to the editor of the 
Owego Advertiser that he was near Putnam during most of 
the battle of Bunker Hili, who was in fact the “life of the 
battle.’ That Putnam went on the Hill on Friday night 
the 16th of June, and did not come off until the close of the 
engagement, at which time he saw him roll up his tent and 
take iton his horse. On the retreat, near the causeway, 
Putnam met Colonels Gerrish and Poor with their regi- 
ments, whom he reprimanded in most fiery terms, fo%* not 
coming to his support. ‘These men were afterwards cash. 
iered. Capt. C. also states that the officer (Lt. Grovesner) 
who was stationed with him on the beach, on the night of 
the 16th, as a look-out, was wounded in his thumb. The 
editor of the Advertiser afterwards referred to‘! Rivington’s 
New YorkGazctte,” &c., a newspaper printec in New York 
June 29, 1775, which gives unofficial accounts ef the battle 
of Bunker Hill, and there found it stated that Lt. Grovesner 
was wounded ir. the hand. This incident shows the clear. 
ness and accuracy of his memory. Capt. C. is now an erect, 
vigorous, healthy old man. 
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THE BRAES ABOON BONAW. 


A POPULAR SCOTCH SONG. 
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Wilt thon go, my bon-nie las-sie, Wilt thou go, my braw las-sie, Wilt thou go, say 
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let it be frae thine, Las - sie. 





SECOND VERSE. 


When simmer days cleed a the braces 
Wi’ blessom’d broom, sae fine, Lassic, 
At milking sheel we’ll join the recl, 
My flocks shall a’ be thine, Lassie. 
Wilt thou go, &c. 


THIRD VERSE. 


Pil hunt the roe, the hart, the doe, 
The ptarmigan sae shy, Lassie, 
For duck and drake F°ll beat the brake, 
Nae want shall thee come nigh, Lassie. 
Wilt thou go, &c. 
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FOURTH VERSE, 


For trout and par, wi’ canny c2re, 
Pll, wiley, skim the flie, Lassie ; 

Wi sic-like cheer, Dll please my dear, 
Then come 2zwa wi? me, Lassie. 


*¢ Yes, Pll go, my bonnie Laddie, 
Wes, Pll go, my braw Laddie, 

Kik joy and care, wi’ thee Pll share, 
"Mang the bracs aboon Bonaw, Laddie. 














THE DOLLAR MAGAZINE. 
PROSPECTUS OF A NEW VOLUME. 


TO COMMENCE JANUARY 1, 1842. 





Ccurtesy to our readers, no less than custom, demands 
some notice of that era in the life of a magazine, the close 
of a volume. We have brief space to occupy in gratula- 
tion, and need employ few words in our report of past and 
present success ; for one sentence expresses al] that is ne- 
cessary. The “ Dollar” has been, and continues to be 


ONE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL MAGAZINES 
EVER PUBLISHED. 
Encouraged by this success, the publishers have deter- 
mined upon essential and important 
IMPROVEMENTS IN VOLUME SECUND. 


As a first step, and to give room to furnish even more 
matter than at present for one dollar, the Magazine will be 


PRINTED UPON A LARGER SHEET. 


Giving an increase of matter in each page, and an aggre- 
gate of increase, over the present size, amounting of itself 
alone, to more reading in a year than can be purchased in 
any other form, for a dollar. The contents of the maga- 
zine, original and select, will embrace specimens of the 
Tale, the Essay, History, Gossip, Biography, Verse, Prose, 
Reality and Romance, from the pens of the 


BEST LIVING AUTHORS; 
And their writings will be from time to time embellished 
and illustrated with 

BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, 


d signed by the first artists in Europe and America, and ex. 
ecuted by those American Engravers who have already given 
th» Dollar the reputation of containing 


THE BEST WOOD CUTS EVER PUBLISHED 





in a periodical work, and the greatest number ever presented 
in one volume of a magazine. Each number will also con- 
tain one or more gems of 


NEW AND POPULAR MUSIC, 


Simple and ornate, fireside and operatic, piano forte, choral 
and instrumental. During the year there will also be pub- 
lished, 

MONTHLY PLATES OF THE FASHIONS. 


Reported, drawn, and engraved expressly for this work, in 
the most correct and finished manner. Embracing the at- 
tractive features, at the prominent portion of which we have 
barely glanced, and containing in the detail and finish all 
desirable requisites of a Family Magazinc, the work is pub. 
lished upon the following 

UNPARALLELED CHEAP TERMS. 


The Durcan Maoazne ie printed in a beautiful style, on 
tne immense mammoth sheet, consistixrg of thirty siz large 
octave pages, thereby reducing the postage to a sinyle sheet. 
It is published on the First of every Month, neatly stitched 
and covered, and forwarded to mail subscribers, for 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


We do not hesitate to pronounce it the CHEAPEST, as we 
are determined it shall be the Best, Magazine ever offer- 
ed to American readers---and its circulation already ex- 
ceeds that of any other magazine in the Union. 


I7 POSTMASTERS, (or others,) who will rend us 
Five Dollar Bi!l free of postage, shall receive a Sixth copy 
gratis, and if the money so sent is current in New York 
or Boston, a Seventu copy will be added—or, Four copi s 


for Three Dollars, The extra copies wil! be sent as the 





P. M. may direct, Letters should either be franked by 
the P. M., «<r post-paid, (otherwise they are vot taken 
from the office,) and b: address d to 
WILSON AND COMPANY, 
Publishers, 162 Nassau strect, New York. 
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